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Is European Education Better? 


BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD 


| oe been out of the country for 
several years, I have been amazed 
at the criticism American education has 
been getting in the public press since 
Sputnik. I had almost forgotten the 
willingness of the American educator to 
admit his shortcomings and accept the 
blame for anything, from the failure of 
the Vanguard to rise to the inability of 
American diplomats to speak the lan- 
guage of their country of assignment. 

In some ways the American educator 
is a smart fellow about this, because the 
success of Sputnik is going to help him 
build buildings, buy equipment, and in- 
crease the pay of his teachers; so the 
more he bewails his deficiencies, the 
easier he can enlarge, and perhaps bal- 
ance, his budget. 

But, agreed that we Americans want 
very much to improve our educational 
system, does this mean that we should 
turn to European models? “What then 
is the American, this new Man,” who has 
made the deserts bloom, who has taken 
the peasantry out of farming, who has 
removed the drudgery from factories, 
whose productivity per worker is by far 
the highest there is, who is surrounded 
by the world’s best existing systems of 


communication and transportation. Was 
this progress made by a people with an 
inferior educational system? If so, in- 
ferior to what? To their own ideals per- 
haps but to little else. 

While living in Europe, I was on the 
receiving end of many observations and 
questions such as these: You Americans, 
you are always several steps ahead of us. 
How do you do it? In science, your 
equipment and techniques are better. 
Your society is not so stratified, giving 
more opportunities to the individual. In 
citizenship your people seem willing to 
make more sacrifices for the common 
good. Your government is so stable. 
How does that happen? Your system 
of education gives a chance to every- 
body. How can you afford to educate 
so many? How do you make Americans 
out of Europeans so quickly? National 
feelings are very strong here in Europe 
but emigrants to the United States settle 
down quickly and peacefully with form- 
erly hated neighbors. Is there some 
secret about this? 

I arrived home in the Sputnik Age last 
fall and my American friends greeted me 
as follows: Is it true that European 
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science is better than ours? Is European 
secondary education superior to Ameri- 
can? How is it that Europeans do better 
with foreign languages than we do? 
Why are European students better 
grounded in onthentien, physics, and 
chemistry than ours? Did you know that 
the percentage of our high school stu- 
dents studying the classics, sciences, and 
modern languages has been going down? 
I hear European children are better be- 
haved than ours. Is that so? 

Admittedly I have somewhat gen- 
eralized these questions in order to focus 
the discussion. Obviously, also, there is 
a considerable difference in educational 
status among European nations, even 
more difference than there is between 
Utah and Mississippi. Therefore, what 
I shall say does not apply equally every- 
where, but I believe it is fairly rep- 
resentative. 

If observations comparing European 
and American education are to be useful, 
then it is of first importance to know 
something of the scope of what is being 
compared. If we can assume that the 
end of the sixteenth year is a good point 
to compare percentages of young people 
in secondary school, then we find that 
at that point approximately 70 percent 
of the American age group is in school 
compared with 10 percent of the age 
group in England and France. At col- 
ege age, about 25 percent of the Ameri- 
can age group is attending, compared 
with 5 to 6 percent of the European 


oup. 

a aie words, in the United States, 
some seven times as many of the age 
group attend high school and at least 
five times as many attend college as in 
Europe. Or, to think of it in another 
way, we have almost as many students 
in the national honor societies in our 
high schools, and in Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, and Phi Kappa Phi in our col- 
leges as Europe has in its entire stu- 
dent bodies. If comparisons are to be 
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made, perhaps it is only the students in 
our honor groups who should be com- 
pared with the total European group. 

But does this larger quantity of Ameri- 
can students in attendance have anything 
to do with quality, you say. May I give 
three illustrations to show such relation- 
ship. Doubtless there are others. One 
of the reasons for the establishment of 
consolidated schools in America was that 
if you could bring more students to- 
gether, you could give them more b 
way of equipment and facilities suc 
as laboratories, libraries, gymnasiums, 
visual aids, and so on. 

A first-class illustration of better qual- 
ity where there is quantity is textbooks. 
Publishers can afford to produce for 
—_ a quality book that they cannot 
produce, at least without agree ex- 
pense, for a few. Partly for this reason 
American textbooks are the envy of the 
world. 

Another value of quantity is that it 
provides a broad base for the selection of 
quality. Intelligence seems to be distrib- 
uted fairly equally among social groups 
and one certainly cannot discover it if 
members of some social groups have 
little chance to appear. Furthermore, 
talent is of various kinds and appears at 
various stages. One cannot decide for 
life, at the age of eleven, as the English 
try to do, who has academic talent and 
who has not. Therefore, opportunities 
to display talent must be provided at 
more than one stage of development. 
Nor is academic talent the only type to 
be nurtured. Society has an equal stake 
in providing learning opportunities for 
those who have, for example, a high 
degree of social, artistic, or manual in- 
telligence. 

Again, as Sir Richard Livingstone has 
said, we educate people to use their 
reason and for the less intelligent this 
should develop the ability to understand 
why the more intelligent are saying what 
they are. The training of the second 
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or third echelon of workers and citizens 
who can understand what their leaders 
are saying is desperately important in all 
fields of endeavor if a civilization is to 
advance. This means quantity. It is 
precisely this lack in numbers which 
retards social, economic, and political 
development in what we call the under- 
developed countries. The leaders are 
there. It is the trained followers who 
are lacking. , 

Let me turn now to another point. In 
a sense, about all one can compare in 
different systems of education is the 
philosophy, because an educational sys- 
tem illustrates the social, political, and 
cultural ideals of a nation. 

The United States system originally 
had and still has the general objectives 
(apart from teaching reading, writin 
and arithmetic) of uniting a highly 
diverse population, mostly of European 
background. In this ~ one of its 
purposes has been to de-Europeanize 
the new citizens. Another objective was 
to give a chance to everybody by 
equalizing educational opportunity. This 
provided and still provides a mobility 
within the population by allowing the 
bright to rise on the economic and social 
scale. It means that the school is not 
only providing a shared experience for 
everybody, but that it also spotlights 
talent of various kinds which might 
otherwise never be discovered. 

Some of you will remember in Mark 
Twain's “Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven” what great reverence was paid 
to an unknown bricklayer by the name of 
Absalom Jones. Jones had a military 
genius that would have made all other 
— seem like child’s play. Un- 
ortunately he had lost both thumbs and 
a couple of front teeth, so the recruiting 
sergeant wouldn’t pass him. Had he 
lived at a different time and place and 

sessed thumbs and front teeth, and 

d there been a war, he would have 
been the greatest general ever to have 
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lived. In heaven, Caesar, Hannibal, 
Alexander, and Napoleon were in sub- 
ordinate positions on his staff. Now 
there is still much more undeveloped 
talent, such as Absalom’s, than there 
should be in America, but this situation 
is even worse elsewhere. Certainly our 
ideal has been like the Horatio Alger 
theme, even though we may have partly 
failed in the practice of it. 

Euro education, on the other 
hand, as one is told frankly in Europe, 
is to train an elite, usually recruited from 
the higher social ranks, which will - 
ern social, political, and economic life. 
To some degree its purpose is to main- 
tain the existing class structure rather 
than to break it up. And to quote a 
recent French report, “L’oeuvre d'éduca- 
tion consiste essentiellement 4 transmet- 
tre aux générations nouvelles lhéritage 
des civilisations passées.” This French 
sentence evokes a picture of the French 
youngster hurrying home from school 
each day to sit over his homework long 
into the night, learning under his 
mother’s tutelage the same things she 
learned a generation before—Latin and 
Greek, the history of the French kings, 
German and English, mathematics and 
science. One can be full of admiration 
for the hard work and high standards 
involved in this program, without believ- 
ing that rote learning and a heavy em- 

hasis on past civilizations constitute the 
Best preparation for solving modern 
problems. 

In fact, European aims and methods 
are so different from ours that the ques- 
tion arises of whether it is even — 

riate to try to compare systems which 
lave such different purposes. 

But comparisons, disquieting to us, 
have been made, so further comments 
may be useful. Aside from the differ- 
ence in philosophy I have been discuss- 
ing, the difference in geographical loca- 
tion explains much in motivation and 
interest. For example, from where he 
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lives, the French boy, of course, has a 
different view of the importance of 
Latin. He can go to Provins and see the 
tower of Caesar, he can see ancient 
Roman churches as far north as Paris, 
he can see old Roman arenas at Nimes 
and Arles. His own mother tongue is 
very close to Latin and probably he goes 
to a Roman Catholic church every Sun- 
day where he hears a Mass in Latin. In 
nearly every French town he can see 
relics of European history left by the 
Romans, Franks, Visigoths, Germans, 
English, Dutch, Moors, Spanish, or 
others, as they have fought up and down 
his fair land. One cannot expect an 
American boy to have the same interest 
as the French boy in Latin and European 
History. 

Or take modern languages. The 
Dutchman is usually no more than fifty 
miles from the nearest border on the 
other side of which few speak Dutch. 
To survive, he studies languages almost 
from birth so that he can understand 


the German language to his east, the 
French to his south, and the English to 


his west. The Swiss boy has to learn 
languages to get along within his divided 
state of German-Swiss, French-Swiss, 
and Italian-Swiss, not to speak of the 
need to make a living by understanding 
the tourists who speak English. 

The American youngster, on the other 
hand, can go three thousand miles on 
land east and west and at least one thou- 
sand miles north and south without any 
concern about another language, so why 
should he worry about it. Isn't English, 
he says, becoming the great international 
language anyway? Or at least the great 
second language? 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
believe everybody is greatly enriched by 
speaking at least one language other 
than his own. I also wish American 
diplomats were better trained in foreign 
languages. All I am saying is that neces- 
sity and geographical location play a 
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large part in language learning. Even of 
the larger countries in Europe—France, 
Germany, and Italy—the people in the 
interior don’t have the same interest 
or ability in languages as those near the 
borders. 

And now let us look at mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. The post-Sput- 
nik critics say that we are behind Euro- 
peans in these subjects. This seems 
strange since many of the recent dis- 
coveries in physics and chemistry have 
been made here and certainly the appli- 
cations of knowledge in these two fields 
are much more advanced in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world. 
However, this begs the question some- 
what. What the more exact critics say 
is that the European schoolboy is further 
advanced in mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry at a certain age than his 
American counterpart. Let us grant the 
truth of this, although it is equally true 
that the American youngster is more ad- 
vanced in certain other respects. To be 
fair, the question of comparison should 
be as follows: In a certain subject, say 
mining engineering, at the end of the 
course, say at age twenty-two, are Euro- 
pean students of a given native ability 
better prepared in their field than Ameri- 
can students of the same native ability? 
This would be a very hard question to 
answer because the European might be 
ahead in some respects, the American in 
others, but the question does, at least, 
indicate how difficult such comparisons 
are. 

The real questions are far different 
ones. Agreed that we need to improve 
American secondary education in all 
respects as much as we can, the questions 
are: What should be the minimum 
knowledge of mathematics and science 
we might expect students who do not 
go to college to have? What knowledge 
should the student who goes to college 
but is not expecting to major in mathe- 
matics or science have? What knowl- 
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edge should the student who is expect- 
ing to continue these studies in college 
have when he enters? 

Obviously what is necessary is to 
differentiate these studies in the high 
school so as to deal properly with these 
three general categories as well as varia- 
tions of them. American educators 
have been saying this for years and prac- 
ticing it insofar as their budgets would 
allow. Because of the small proportion 
of European students in secondary 
school, nearly all of them preparing for 
the university, the Europeans have not 
had the same need to differentiate by 
abilities and interests. However, in the 
future, as a higher proportion of their 
students have an opportunity to attend 
secondary school and college, Europeans 
will face the same problems we now 
have. While the analogy is not perfect, 
they are also going to find that their 
road system will become more compli- 
cated and expensive when a higher pro- 
portion of their people have automobiles. 

What worries me on this subject is 
what is either an unscrupulous or an 
unsophisticated use of statistics. May I 
illustrate. A columnist in a reputable 
news magazines says that in 1900, 56 per- 
cent of American high school students 
took algebra and in 1949 this percentage 
had decreased to 27. Then he quotes 
approvingly of someone who speaks of 

is as a de-emphasis of mathematics. 
But these percentages are of pupils in 
school, and in 1900 the percentage of the 
age group in school was not only very 
small but also, in most secondary schools, 
only the college preparatory course was 
offered. The only statistics which mean 
anything in this context are the percent- 
ages of the secondary school age § grou 
studying algebra in 1990 compared wi 
1949. 

Since the percentage of the age group 
in secondary schools increased by almost 
ten times from 1900 to 1949, the correc- 
tion needed in these statistics is quite 
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startling. If the percentage of those in 
the pupil body studying algebra de- 
creased by 50 percent in cues fifty 
years, and at the same time the percent- 
age of the pupil body to the total age 
group was multiplied by ten, then the 
percentage of the secon school age 
group studying algebra increased by five 
times. 

But there is an even larger question 
than faulty statistics. It is, why should 
everybody pursue algebra, physics, and 
chemistry? There is very good psycho- 
logical evidence to show that not much 
more than 25 = of the population 
have any high — of ability in the ab- 
stract thought which advanced work in 
mathematics, physics, and aoe 
quires. If this be so, why must everybody 
study these subjects? Must everyone play 
the piano, or play football? Granted that 
a knowledge of arithmetic and general 
science is essential, how far beyond that 
are low-ability students supposed to go, 
or, indeed, can they go? Science and 
mathematics courses, at least as now 
taught, are usually designed to be 
sequential—brick on brick. For those 
who continue, there is finally a real 
structure of knowledge. Those who do 
not continue may simply possess some 
loose bricks. 

Again, suppose the individual has high 
ability, but he wants to paint a picture, 

ing an opera, write a book, or be an 
pologist. Why must even the 
gifted who do not expect to specialize in 
mathematics or science master these sub- 
jects beyond the point required for in- 
telligent citizenship? The article I re- 
ferred to earlier says that “when a 
Russian graduates from high school he 
has had five years of physics, four years 
of chemistry, one year of astronomy, 
five years of biology, ten years of mathe- 
matics and trigonometry, and five years 

of a foreign language.” I don't 
= tage of Russians graduate 
os ochoaat Evidently it is very 
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small. But if this is the educational diet 
of the Russian student I think we need 
have no great worries. He will be a lop- 
sided fellow indeed and I should think 
he would be consumed with irritation 
and frustration because of the imbalance 
of his studies. In all seriousness, is there 
anyone with even a modicum of knowl- 
edge about education who thinks that 
we should imitate such a curriculum. 
Or, to put it differently, is this a curricu- 
lum which prepares for citizenship in a 
modern democracy? 

Just as I hope my comments about 
foreign languages will not be misunder- 
stood, I hope these observations about 
mathematics and science will not lead to 
misunderstanding. A modern society 


such as ours has increasing needs for 
people well trained in mathematics and 
the natural sciences. Without such per- 
sons it cannot exist. We do need to im- 
prove our teaching in mathematics and 
science. We need to have a richer offer- 
ing of courses in large high schools and 


solid courses in small high schools which 
are now neglecting these subjects. Above 
all, we need to encourage by every pos- 
sible means those who are interested and 
talented in mathematics and science to 
go on with their studies. But this does 
not mean that we should try to force 
everybody into a similar educational 
mold. 

To me, an American educator away 
from his country for over five years, 
there is an unreal quality to these argu- 
ments about returning to an earlier or 
more restricted curriculum. It is some- 
how as if the twentieth century had 
failed to exist. The curriculum of the 
nineteenth century was possible when 
our percentages in school and college 
were more like the present European 
percentages. At that time the secondary 
school and college group was fairly 
homogeneous, representing the so-called 
“cultured few.” In contrast, the present 
group in secondary school and college 
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represents all social levels, all income 
levels, a great variety of races and 
creeds, and nearly all ranges of ability 
and interest. To serve them there must 
be comprehensive high schools with all 
sorts of courses designed for all sorts of 
abilities. 

To serve the college group we need 
almost the same kind of differentiation. 
We not only need differentiation within 
colleges but we need also many types of 
colleges serving many ranges of abilities 
and interests. Indeed, this is one of the 
chief things we have learned in the 
twentieth century. We could not now 
go back to the constriction of the old 
—— pattern of courses in high school 
and college even if we wanted to. The 
social sciences have given us too much 
useful information about individual dif- 
ferences to permit us to be so stupid. 

Also, we do not now accept, in the 
same way, the idea of the superior dis- 
cipline of some subjects over others, nor 
do we believe any more that there is 
necessarily a transfer of training that 
makes the study of one subject the best 
way to learn another subject. We know 
all sorts of things about youth develop- 
ment that we didn’t know in the Vic- 
torian Age. Some of it we don’t practice 
very well, to be sure, and there is still 
much to be learned about the develo 
mental tasks appropriate for each indi- 
vidual and age group, but substantial 
progress has been made. 

Perhaps the best proof of what I 
have been saying is the dissatisfaction 
some Europeans feel about their own 
systems. There was such an outcry last 
winter from the French people about 
their examination system that a com- 
mittee of inquiry was appointed to sug- 
gest changes. The Butler Report for 
England and the reforms proposed by 
the Langevin-Wallon Commission in 
France are further evidences of their 
desire for change. The Europeans rec- 
ognize that they will be having our 
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problems as they widen the scope of 
their education by increasing their num- 
‘ bers. Our task is to preserve our gains 
in quantity and develop new means to 
improve quality. 

One way to see by magnification the 
difference between European and Ameri- 
can philosophies of education is to ob- 
serve these differences when applied to 
underdeveloped countries. The Euro- 
pean system is to try to train an elite. 
The American system is to try to educate 
as many as possible. The European sys- 
tem offers a highly traditional curriculum 
to the few who can qualify by examina- 
tion. The American system starts where 
the student is and tries to relate his edu- 
cation to his needs and aspirations. In 
the unfortunate caricatures of both sys- 
tems which exist in some of the less- 
developed countries, one system, the 
European, seems to lack relevance, and 
the other, the American, seems to lack 
clear standards. Certainly no educational 
transplant is completely successful. An 
educational system must be indigenous. 
But the wider scope, greater variety, 
and plural control of the American sys- 
tem allow it to be adapted more readily 
to new situations than can the European. 

European belief can be summed up in 
the syllogism of Hutchins that the truth 
is everywhere the same; education is to 
propagate truth; therefore education 
should be everywhere the same. Most 
Americans do not accept this syllogism. 
We do not believe that human truth is 
always and everywhere the same. We 
believe it varies and changes with time 
and place. We believe that truth as we 
know it changes as our knowledge of 
reality changes. Therefore, we believe, 
with Russell and Whitehead, in making 
education relevant to time and place, 
and we also believe that education has 
something to do with preparing the 
student to be able to adjust (horrible 
word of the critics). 

That today’s student lives in a time of 
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tremendous change is almost too trite to 
say. He must be prepared to shift his 
occupational moorings, sometimes quite 
quickly. He must find a way to relate 
his social and political heritage to the 
social and political here and now. And, 
again to be trite, he must be prepared 
to recognize that some of the clichés 
which were good guides to social, politi- 
cal, and economic behavior in past days 
may not guide the future equally as well. 
However imperfect our teaching may 
have been about the “brave new world,” 
it has been better than having had none 
at all. Does anyone seriously contend 
that the almost amazing lack of develop- 
ment of the social sciences in European 
schools and universities, except the 
Scandinavian, is a good thing? Do we 
want life in America to be as static as 
that in Europe? 

Obviously there is no perfect educa- 
tion to prepare the student for 1960 or 
1990. But an education which relates to 
the abilities of the individual, which re- 
lates to his personal and special interests, 
which tries to explain the modern world 
in relation to its heritage, and which 
provides a variety of educational insti- 
tutions controlled in a variety of ways, 
seems more likely to meet the require- 
ments than one in which a ministry of 
education hands down a traditional 
curriculum from a central office. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that in some Euro- 
pean countries the minister of education 
can tell at a given time of the - 
exactly on what page of what textboo 
the student is reading. This may pro- 
vide a common standard but does it 
allow the diversity and experimentation 
upon which progress depends? 

Finally, may I say that my years 
abroad taught me many things about 
America that I might never otherwise 
have learned. You recall Kipling’s 
saying, “What do they know of England 
who only England know.” So with 
Americans. If they would see the great- 
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ness of their own country they may need 
to view it from a distance. When the 
do, I think they will discover, as I did, 
that the greatest glory of America is its 
democratic idea: its belief in the value 
and possibilities of the individual—every 
individual. It would be strange if an 
educational system designed to 

out this idea or ideal did not have de- 
fects and difficulties. No nation at any 
time in earlier history has ever tried to 
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inely proud of what our schools and 
colleges have accomplished, proud of 
their present efficiency, a and 
scope, and particularly — t the 
professional conscience of our educators 
has given them the humility to see faults 
and the desire to correct them. In our 
criticisms let us remember that such 
faults as our system may have result 
from the generous grandeur of an idea 
unique in the world. Our future does 


give everybody educational opportunity. 
But it is not only that we have tried to 
follow a great ideal. We can be genu- 


not lie in a retreat to lesser ideals. It 
lies in the enrichment and invigoration 
of what is already ours. 


Ir woutp be tragic for mankind if we as a people sought to imitate or com- 
pete with Soviet education on Soviet terms. Much of the Soviet achievement 
in education, as in other fields, has been accomplished at the sacrifice of free- 
dom of choice for the individual and by injecting dictatorial requirements of 
political conformity which are totally alien to our free way of life. As Henry 


M. Wriston has put it, “The fruits of free minds are both more varied and 
more valuable than the products of like minds moving under rigid control.” 
We in America will stick firmly to the central objective of our society—the 
fullest development of each individual as a free human spirit, not as a servant 
of the state. It is clear, however, that Russian education is making an increas- 
ing contribution to the totalitarian and materialistic objectives of the Soviet 
state. We would be foolish, therefore, to ignore any threat to our freedom 
posed by the ominous fact that Russians seem to be putting more emphasis 
on their education, for their purposes, than Americans are putting on our 
education for our purposes.—From a policy address delivered by Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, delivered before the 
Conference on Engineering and Scientific Education in Chicago on November 
2, 1957, and reprinted in part in Higher Education and National Affairs, Vol. 
VI, No. 29, issued by the American Council on Education, November 12, 1957. 
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ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 


HE PROGRAM Outline for this, the 
the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education, states 
that its theme is to be “Articulation—a 
consideration of desirable relationships 
among levels and types of education to 
ensure better education for the individ- 
ual student, now and in the coming 
years.” The outline states also that the 
central concern of the general and dis- 
cussion sessions is to be “the flow of 
students among levels and s of edu- 
cational institutions in order that individ- 
ual student differences and needs may 
be met effectively, however great the 
pressures of numbers may be in some 
parts of the total educational system.” 
This theme and this concern are ob- 
viously of very great importance to the 
well-being not only of our educational 
system but also of our nation and our 
civilization. Moreover, the discussion of 
them here and now is consonant with 
the American tradition of progress in 
educational planning, as in other fields, 
through widespread cooperation rather 
than governmental compulsion. As 
Alexis de Tocqueville wrote in 1830, on 
his return to France from a visit to the 
United States of America, “These Ameri- 
cans are the most peculiar people in the 
world. You will not believe it when I 
tell you how they behaved. In a local 
community in their country a citizen may 
conceive of some need which is not 
being met. What does he do? He goes 
across the street and discusses it with 


his neighbor. Then what happens? A 
committee comes into existence and . . . 
begins functioning on behalf of that 


need.” Fortunately this quality which 
De Tocqueville saw as unique in Ameri- 


can life more than a hundred years ago is 
still vigorous in this year 1957. Individ- 
ual and group action is still our order 
of the day and in a variety of ways finds 
continuous and increasing expression— 
of which this meeting itself is a prime 
example—expression without bureau- 
cratic control or even direction. 

That “Articulation” has been chosen as 
the theme of this meeting presupposes, 
of course, that there is currently some 
degree of disarticulation, but this point 
I shall not labor. Perhaps a better 
understanding of the problem that con- 
fronts us may be reached, however, by 
comparing it to the transportation puzzle 
which confronts an agrarian, horse-and- 
buggy society as it develops into an 
urban, automobile society, with sub- 
divisions replacing orange groves and 
even forests. Inevitably, under these 
conditions, each growing hamlet comes 
to be so overwhelmed with the problem 
of moving its local traffic and safeguard- 
ing the lives of its residents that it is 
almost certain to develop into a time- 
consuming, patience-destroying bottle- 
neck for travelers just passing through. 
Then a multiple road system must be 
developed—a system of streets, arteries, 
highways, and freeways, articulated each 
to the others—and all balanced so that 
the complex (and complex is just the 
word for it) can bring travelers to a live 
end without traffic jams. 

Similarly, high schools and junior 
colleges, although they are largely com- 
munity institutions as also are many col- 
leges and some universities, cannot 
safely or wisely take a provincial attitude 
toward their responsibilities to serve 
their young people in ways beyond their 
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local capacity and needs. If they are to 
justify fully their existence, they must not 
only provide educational paths for boys 
and girls who will serve a home, a busi- 
ness, a factory, or a farm in the imme- 
diate area. They must also give atten- 
tion to providing ways and means for 
those who are destined to go farther 
afield, and this undertaking is almost 
certain to be too large for many of them 
to attempt alone. Their responsibility 
must be shared with more populous 
and prosperous communities farther 
along the way. 

From the point of view of the com- 
munities in which pupils and students 
originate, the nub of the problem is to 
neutralize disruption of local traffic. 
From the point of view of the general 
welfare, the need is to see that roads 
are available for the long as well as the 
short distance, that both types of road 
are well maintained, and that the users 
of them are not led into blind alleys, 
lost in a maze of local streets, or so 
slowed up by local traffic that they lose 
interest in trying to go anywhere. Ob- 
viously the best answers to these com- 
plicated problems will be found only by 
the joint efforts of all communities and 
institutions involved, with professional 
leadership to a comprehension, first of 
the need for high roads as well as low 
roads, and, second, of the fact that there 
may not be traffic enough to some com- 
munities to warrant building a separate 
freeway for far travelers, some of whom 
will have to arrive at their desired desti- 
nations by dint of determination and 
cross-country hiking. 

Leaving the highways now and return- 
ing to the field of education where I 
belong: basic to the consideration of the 
flow of students, to which the program 
directs our attention, is, of course, the 
so-called tidal wave of enrollment and 
prospective enrollment that is lapping 
at our college walls today—the many 
millions more that threaten in the next 
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decade or two to overwhelm our cam- 
puses. If I remember accurately the 
statistics with which I have been pelted 
from all sides in recent years, the na- 
tional birth rate of the United States has 
risen rapidly from an abnormal low in 
the depression years, to twice as high in 
1957 as it was in 1987, and the eventual 
lofty peak reached. 

Simultaneously the percentages of 
boys and girls seeking education beyond 
high school graduation are increasing 
by leaps and bounds. In 1900 only 4 per- 
cent of college-age students were actually 
in college. In 1920 it was 8 percent; in 
1940, 17 percent; and now it has risen to 
about 30 percent. Ten years ago there 
were 6 million high school students; now 
there are 8 million. In the colleges the 
national enrollment has risen from 2.5 
million to 3 million, will increase to 4.5 
million by 1965, and in the rapidly grow- 
ing Western states, could easily rise pro- 
portionately to an even higher number. 
If we can increase educational oppor- 
tunities to provide for this enormously 
expanded student population without 
lowering standards, these statistics are 
heartening. But if we fail in our hold 
upon quality, the cherished American 
dream of universal education will de- 
generate into a nightmare. These 
rapidly and enormously expanding stu- 
dent ge tis are already embarrass- 
ing the whole educational system and 
are beginning to place upon it a crush- 
ing weight of both worries and respon- 
sibilities. 

If we are to provide college education, 
adequate in quality and quantity for 
numbers such as these, we shall need 
to study and analyze and arrive promptly 
at solutions to problems in all of the dis- 
cussion sections into which this Annual 
Meeting is divided and the areas to 
which these sections relate: relations of 
high school and college and of two- and 
four-year colleges; cooperative educa- 
tional planning and activities among in- 
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stitutions of the same level; articulation 
of upper-division and lower-division pro- 
grams with each other and with those of 
graduate and professional schools. Pres- 
ently, even the physical space to accom- 
modate the estimated student load does 
not exist even on a minimal basis. The 
President's Commission on Education 
Beyond the High School tells us, with im- 
= documentation, that we shall 

ave to construct within the next decade 
additional space for school, college, and 
university classrooms and _ laboratories 
equal to all the square footage that 
Americans have built for educational in- 
stitutions since the landing of the Pil- 
grims—and with construction available 
at far from bargain prices. 

When one turns his attention to the 
provision of teaching staff, the shortage 
bids fair to be more critical, and the 
prospect of meeting it much more diffi- 
cult; three new teachers to be recruited 
for every two that we have now. Where 
shall we find these? It would take more 
than one-half of all the recipients of col- 
lege degrees over the next ten years to 
meet this quota, whereas only one-fifth 
of these graduates in recent years have 
become teachers. And unless the chronic 
underpayment of teachers is quickly 
and drastically improved, this ratio will 
drop like a plummet and the general 
quality of American higher education 
will go down right along with it because 
of the competing demands of industry 
and government, especially for those 
with training in the sciences. In the 
light of these brutal facts and the in- 
escapable conclusions to be drawn from 
them, it is pure fantasy to think of ade- 
quate educational opportunities for to- 
morrow’s youth without a drastic change 
in the economic incentives for those who 
are to be its teachers. We dare not 
much longer subsidize our system of 
education out of the living standard of 
its professors. 

Perhaps economy as well as efficiency 
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may be found in new teaching tech- 
niques, such as television and other 
audio-visual aids, but much remains to 
be demonstrated before full reliance 
can be placed on any of these devices. 
The role of these media may be signifi- 
cant in reducing somewhat the dimen- 
sions of’ the problem of our limited 
teaching force, by enabling us to use 
more effectively the time and strength of 
the teachers that we have. Their pri- 
mary purpose is, however, to get one 
good lecturer before a large number of 
students, and this is already being done 
more or less satisfactorily in other ways. 
The development of these media, espe- 
cially television, and the testing of their 
as yet unproved usefulness in formal 
education, seems to me to be well worth- 
while. I must admit, however, that I 
still place reliance upon less spectacular 
techniques, for example, individual 
study and self-instruction under guid- 
ance, counseling and motivation toward 
intellectual pursuits, and relief to teach- 
ers from the many clerical tasks that now 
take up too much of their time. 

Nor will the answer to the problem of 
numbers be found in artificially high 
admission standards and arbitrarily de- 
termined quotas for those who desire 
further education, as is the practice in 
many parts of the rest of the world. The 
development of American education has 
been motivated from the beginning by 
a desire to provide wee of oppor- 
tunity for all youth and not by the con- 
cept of preparing a limited number of 
the supposedly best minds for a few 
traditional professions, but by offering a 
wide range of choices over a long period 
of time, and postponement of a decision 
as to a college career to a relatively late 
date. Consequently, there has developed 
in the United States a more or less flex- 
ible arrangement of schools and colleges 
which permits, although it does not al- 
ways achieve, guidance of students into 
studies appropriate to their talents and 
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interests, as these may be discovered 
almost anywhere along the line from 
elementary school to university, and into 
types of institutions that are able to 
stretch, but not to snap, the student’s 
capacity to learn. Coupled with the 
great variety of courses and curricula 
characteristic of American universities, 
and especially in the land-grant col- 
leges, this means, of course, that there 
are fewer road blocks to late choices. 

In other lands, with different philoso- 
phies of education, a wall is too often set 
up between institutions of higher educa- 
tion and the elementary and secondary 
schools. At about age twelve to four- 
teen the sons of Mary and the sons of 
Martha are separated and directed along 
diverging paths to quite different goals 
—one group to work with its hands 
primarily, another group to work with 
its heads. Here in the United States 
a variety of schools, colleges, and insti- 
tutes offer a period of further develop- 
ment and orientation, of further ex- 
posure to learning ways and means of 
living happily and successfully, and of 
further opportunity to make wise choice 
of careers. Thus irrevocable decisions 
are postponed, and many young people 
are enabled to prepare for lives of 
greater usefulness and satisfaction than 
they would otherwise have achieved. 

That we Americans will continue this 
general pattern of educational opportu- 
nity, I have no doubt. As the historians, 
Charles A. and Mary R. Beard have 
said, 


. .. the prime end of education [the Found- 
ing Fathers held] was to help to realize the 
ideal of progress, raise the general well- 
being, bring all citizens within the range 
of the cooperative life, apply science to the 
service of mankind, prepare pupils for eco- 
nomic independence, instruct se in the 
duties of citizenship, instill in them republi- 
can principles, strengthen and enrich Ameri- 
can nationality. ... 


And from this doctrine America has 
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never departed substantially. On the 
contrary our ple cleave to it even 
more steadfastly today than in the past. 

As we said in a recent report entitled 
Teachers for Tomorrow issued by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion: 


We count upon education to play a role as 
vital to our democratic society as the heart 
to the human body. This role is to provide 
a fresh and constant flow of young people 
well equip to enrich and carry forward 
the cultural values of the past, to press back 
the frontiers of human knowledge, and to 
cope effectively with the complex private 
and public problems of this modern age. 
Such an assignment is gigantic under the 
most favorable circumstances, but our 
schools and colleges today face the future 
with a heavy backlog of unfinished business, 
carried over from 20 years of depression, 
war, and neglect, and of public unawareness 
that important ground was being lost. * 


How then can this Herculean chal- 
lenge best be met? Is the answer to be 
sought in more colleges and universities, 
in more classrooms and laboratories for 
existing institutions, in doubling the size 
of faculties, with proportionate increase 
in operating cost? In all these direc- 
tions relief will undoubtedly be sought 
and to some extent found. Does it mean 
more and more departure from the 
classic student-tedcher relationship of 
Mark Hopkins on one end of the log 
and the learner on the other to an over- 
saturation of existing institutions and a 
consequent debasement of academic 
standards? Does it mean the abandon- 
ment of the American dream and the 
substitution of a doctrine that college 
education should be a subjective oppor- 
tunity dependent upon the value placed 
upon it by the individual student in 
terms of willingness to pay for it in work 
and money while studying, or to obligate 
himself to repayment of the cost of his 
education after graduation? Here it is 


* New York: The Fund, 1955, p. 27. 
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contended that, in making the way 
easier financially for the able student 
without means, colleges and universities 
have asked other students for less than 
they could and should pay. Those who 
hold these views point out that the right 
to a cut-rate education would not be 
denied to the worthy r because to 
these more generous scholarships could 
then be made available. 

A far more hopeful course to pursue, 
it seems to me, lies in continuing and 
increased support of educational oppor- 
tunity in forms suitable for early matur- 
ing minds of the highest quality, and at 
the same time the encouragement and 
enrichment of other types of schools and 
colleges, with varied educational philo- 
sophies, procedures, and objectives, for 
all who are able and willing to study 
and to learn. Among these types, I think, 
of course, of community and regional col- 
leges and technical institutions, each 
with its own special functions, capable 
of meeting the needs of the thousands 
of young people for whom the tradi- 
tional college or university is beyond 
reach either geographically or finan- 
cially. 

This latter kind of development I can 
testify from long years of experience in 
the State of California, where the crisis 
which we are met here to discuss exists 
in perhaps its most exaggerated form, 
while it has not yet proved to be a pana- 
cea, nevertheless is making an indispens- 
able contribution to the solution of the 
problems of numbers and of quality. 

These community and regional col- 
leges, soundly motivated, and with cur- 
ricula organized, insofar as possible, to 
facilitate transfer at several levels, as 
well as to afford widely varying choices 
of life careers, have not only distributed 
for us the impact of expanding enroll- 
ment, but have also helped mightily to 
maintain free passage for students 
one type of institution to another, as they 
mature and become more competent to 
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determine what their interests are and 
what their life work is to be, with no 
serious break in their progress toward 
graduation and life careers. Among 
these students who attend such com- 
munity and regional institutions, experi- 
ence abundantly demonstrated, are 
many who later seek bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor's degrees elsewhere, as well 
as many more who are well prepared 
for vocations intermediate between the 
trades and the professions, and in the 
vitally important fields of homemaking 
and citizenship. 

This mobility of student population, 
so well exemplified in the California 
system of education, has contributed in 
significant measure, also, to the high 
quality of the University of California 
which, without the excellent junior col- 
leges that have been developed, would 
hardly have been able to establish and 
maintain its present high standards of 
admission and graduation, as would also 
have been true had there been no state 
colleges. Certainly class size could not 
have been held to a reasonable level, 
nor could the need for land and build- 
ings have been kept within bounds. 

For example, the growth of the junior 
college in California has affected in 
marked degree both the size and the dis- 
tribution of the university's enrollment, 
as demonstrated by the following figures 
given me recently by the registrars at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. In the fall of 
1954 on each of these campuses, 27 per- 
cent of the undergraduates were senior 
students and 20 percent were freshmen, 
whereas in years before the junior col- 
leges became well established, the char- 
acteristic distribution was 15 percent 
seniors and 36 percent freshmen, which 
would have meant this year, 1957-58, 
some 12,000 freshmen on the eight cam- 
puses instead of the 6,600 who actually 
registered—and similarly but less mark- 
edly for sophomores. 

This decrease in lower-division enroll- 
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ment means, of course, that the physical 
facilities—libraries, laboratories, and 
classrooms, as well as the available 
faculty—can be used more efficiently 
and effectively for the special purposes 
that universities are uniquely designed 
to serve, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. Moreover, for the majority of 
students, who do not seek to continue 
their formal education after graduation 
from junior college, the experience they 
have had in the junior college is likely 
to be more salutary, I believe, than if 
they had attended four-year colleges 
from which, by and large, only one-half 
of the students who matriculate continue 
to graduation and many more might 
drop out if to do so did not carry 
connotations of failure that condition 
them to continue tasks that no longer 
interest them or stimulate their ambi- 
tions. 

A prime virtue of the junior college, 
I think, is that most of its students suc- 
ceed in what they set out to accomplish, 
and cross the finish line before they 
grow weary of the race. After two years 
in a course that they have chosen, they 
can go out prepared for activities that 
satisfy them, instead of being branded 
as failures. Thus, the broadest possible 
opportunity may be provided for the 
largest number to make an honest try at 
further education with some possibility 
of success and with no route to a desired 
goal completely barred to them. 

As one of the regents of the Univer- 
sity of California, Dr. Donald H. 
McLaughlin, has said recently, 


Men with all manner of preparation will be 
needed for the multitude of complex services 
in this changing world. Many will rise to 
places of importance without the aid of 
formal academic training. The universities 
have no monopoly of education. But it is 
certain that a modern nation would be most 
seriously handicapped today without men 
with the special skills needed for particular 
tasks—with the disciplined minds and im- 
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aginations to go beyond the limits of their 
= ] skills when the need arises. . . . To- 

ay, most fortunately, the university shares 
the os for post-high-school edu- 
cation . . . with state colleges and junior 
colleges, as well as with an impressive num- 
ber of private institutions of distinction. 
Any appraisal of the University’s responsi- 
bility in this period of increasing enrollments 
must obviously take into account its relations 
to them. . . . The importance of each in 
the . . . system must be recognized and 
continued cooperation among all in meeting 
the growing Teenie of the future student 
population, assured. 


What I have been showing is, alas, 
but a bird’s-eye view of an expanding 
universe of problems and opportunities 
that would strain the capacity of a Mt. 
Palomar telescope. Consequently, I ap- 
proach a conclusion with a sense of in- 
completeness, even abruptness, knowin 
how much I have left out that shoul 
have been said. Perhaps I cannot close 
better than by stating the chief plank of 
my platform as a state university presi- 
dent, a plank that has sustained me now 
for twenty-seven years and will, I hope, 
continue to do so for the short remainder 
of my term. This plank is my belief in a 
coordinated system of post-high-school 
education with institutional independ- 
ence, diversification of functions, unity 
of purposes, wholehearted cooperation, 
and a never-ending search for better 
ways to use whatever resources in men 
and money are made available to all 
types of institutions both public and 
private. How otherwise can any of these 
institutions, or all of them together, hope 
to meet the urgent needs of our country, 
and of a world-wide, highly complex, 
technological civilization in which the 
incredible of today quickly become the 
commonplace of tomorrow? 

In such a setting of time and place 
there is impelling need to find ways and 
means of identifying young people with 
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above-average ability, motivating them 
to go on with their education as far as 
their qualities of mind and heart and 
character will take them, and of provid- 
ing ready means for them to do so, not 
in merely custodial institutions but in 
genuine colleges and universities of — 
ing types, with varying methods and o 

jectives. Such colleges and universities 
are needed today more than ever before 
if America is to respond successfully to 
the ever-increasing social demands and 
the solemn obligation of all of them in 
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this critical situation is to move more 
closely together, to cultivate their areas 
of greatest fertility, to eliminate their 
spots of noxious competition, and to co- 
operate in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities, one to another and all to the 
American people. How, otherwise, can 
any institution, or all institutions to- 
gether, even hope to succeed in their 
common mission which is to illumine the 
darkness of the world by the knowledge 
they plant and the ambitions they stir in 
the minds and hearts of youth? 


Tuere are four attributes characteristic of the young journalist who 
achieves distinction. First is vitality—involving energy, persistence, inquisi- 
Second is integrity—the intellectual honesty to observe accurately 


tiveness. 


and report fairly. Third is determined and continuing self-education. 


This 


involves the recognition that one’s education only began with the college 
degree, or even the advanced degree. Fourth, of course, is the urge and the 


ability to communicate clearly. 


Let us consider for a moment this last attribute and our responsibility for 


its development. 


You and I must recognize that most of our schools and 


colleges are not distinguishing themselves today in developing the simple 


ability to write clearly and directly. 


The average college graduate of today 


writes _— We have, on rare occasion, even had to reject a Phi Beta 
Kappa because he or she could not write simple, clear, ee English.— 


From “Challenges in Journalism Education,” by Edwar 


Range Planning for Education, Re 
Conference, October 31 and Novem 


W. Barrett, in Long- 


rt of the Twenty-Second Educational 


1, 1957, edited by Arthur E. Traxler, 


to be published by the American Council on Education. 





How Shall One Find His Way? 


ARTHUR S. ADAMS 


HEN THE theme for this the Fortieth 

Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education was being dis- 
cussed by the staff, we were all in the 
position of knowing what it was we 
wanted to talk about but of not knowing 
just how to express it. The idea for the 
theme is directly related to a statement 
made by the late President E. E. Day of 
Cornell University who at a Council con- 
ference in 1951 expressed a need, among 
other things, to re-examine the articula- 
tion of programs in elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education. 

But the word “articulation” seemed to 
be one for which we wanted to find a 
substitute. However, after many hours 
of discussion and a small snowstorm of 
memoranda, we came to the conclusion 
that we could not improve on the word 
itself. Yet the idea that we sought to 
express is only imperfectly expressed by 
this word. The dictionary definition is 
given as “the act or manner of jointing,” 
also “the state of being jointed.” What 
we had in mind was to make the focus 
of the meeting a consideration of the 
relationships that should exist among all 
the various parts of the educational 
process to the end that the individual 
might find the educational opportunity 
best suited to his talents and his needs. 

We all realize, of course, that this is 
precisely what thousands of faculty 
members, guidance counselors, admis- 
sions officers, and other administrators 
constantly seek to do and do in many 
instances with significant success. Yet I 
believe you will agree that there is much 
yet be done to realize this objective in 
any entirely adequate way. 

We have two vitally important reasons 


for doing more about it. First, all evi- 
dence indicates that we have large pres- 
ent and prospective national needs for 
greater numbers of highly qualified men 
and women to meet the expanding de- 
mands of our economy and of our 
society. Second, we as a nation recog- 
nize, and always have recognized, that 
each individual should have his chance 
to achieve as much as he is capable of 
achieving. On both counts, then, educa- 
tion has a key role, for we surely know 
that in the world today education is a 
basic requisite to opportunity for the 
nation and to opportunity for the in- 
dividual. 

In many ways the education of the 
individual may be likened to a continu- 
ing thread, each fiber of which has a nec- 
essary and important relationship to the 
strength of the whole. Yet there is much 
evidence to indicate that for various 
reasons we have been led to arrange- 
ments which make the procedures of 
formal education seem like a lot of loose 
fibers. Conventionally, we think of 
twelve years of elementary and second- 
ary schooling as a unit. While there are 
in effect a number of different schemes 
for organizing instruction during this 
period, the various types of such schemes 
are generally widely understood. Con- 
sequently, a pupil who has been in a 
school system organized on one basis 
can usually transfer successfully to one 
of another type when such a transfer 
becomes desirable or necessary. 

But when the student completes his 
secondary education and wants to con- 
tinue his studies, he moves into an en- 
tirely new and different set of circum- 
stances. His opportunities lie in many 
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different directions, and they are all 
quite different from what he has experi- 
enced up to that time. He may or, 
sadly, he may not be prepared to take 
advantage of that opportunity which 
appeals most strongly to him and for 
which he has the ability but not the 
requirements. 

I suspect that all of us, at one time or 
another, have referred with glowing 
pride to the diversity of higher educa- 
tion. This diversity exists not only in 
what we think of as _post-high-school 
education, but it is also evident at the 
next stage of the process, that is, when 
the student seeks to go on to graduate 
and professional study. I think we are 
right, though, when we applaud our 
diversity in higher education. It is a 
good thing. The alternative to it, which 
could only be a single, rigid, cast-in-con- 
crete scheme of higher education in 
which the student would either fit or be 
discarded, was rejected by the American 
people a century ago. Such a scheme 
would be totally inadequate to meet the 
needs of our country and our people 
today. 

But extreme diversity without connect- 
ing relationships becomes anarchy. Just 
as we applaud the concept of diversity 
in American education so do we shrink 
from the implications of the word an- 
archy, which describes the logical out- 
come of unrestrained diversity. 

Increased diversity has very real haz- 
ards. For example, let us consider an 
extreme case. Suppose a modern com- 
munity has a vocational institute giving 
terminal courses only, and located in the 
same community is a four-year liberal 
arts college. And suppose next June, 100 
students graduate from the high school 
and by a series of terrible mistakes the 
50 best qualified for college register in 
the vocational institute and the 50 best 
qualified for two-year vocational educa- 
tion register in the college. At the end 
of two years, the first 50 will have com- 
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pleted formal higher education at a point 
well below their capacity, and the sec- 
ond 50 will have been flunked out of the 
four-year institution without adequate 
preparation for making a living and with 
a sense of failure and frustration right 
at the start of what should be their 
productive years. 

This, of course, is an impossible situa- 
tion. I think it does illustrate, though, 
the general principle that ae 
among educational institutions is ad- 
vantageous only to the degree that there 
is a fit between what a given type of in- 
stitution offers and what the students 
enrolled in it can do and want to do. 

It is through careful and prudent at- 
tention to the establishment of cohesive 
relationships between the elements of 
diversity that we avoid anarchy and 
achieve a sensible pattern of variety of 
opportunity. 

How can such cohesive relationships 
be developed? We have already made 
some progress in this direction. We rec- 
ognize today, perhaps as never before, 
the need for more and better information 
about higher education for the general 
public, for parents, for counselors, for 
teachers, and for the pupils themselves. 
But even so, does the public know that 
when a pupil is in the seventh or eighth 
grade it is time to make the first decisions 
about that pupil’s future educational 
career? I think not. There may be 
vague discussions about the pupil going 
to college at that time. Counselors in 
high schools may make a brave stand in 
proposing studies that will prepare the 
pupil for college entrance. I suspect, 
however, that too often the studies 
actually chosen have a reputation for 
being easy or diverting, or are offered at 
a convenient time. This state of affairs is 
not necessarily the pupil’s fault. It is the 
fault of all of us. We have not made the 
objectives and requirements of higher 
education sufficiently clear. As I said at 
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the Council’s Annual Meeting three years 
ago: 


We may become so concerned with the 
— that we forget what the process is 
or. It is the individual student who will 
have a lot to do with the way in which our 
ideas and plans turn out. His or her ideas 
may not be fully mature. His or her choices 
may not be judicious. His or her scholarly 
performance probably will not be up to what 
we think he or she could do. But, to m 
mind, the alertness and vigor of the individ- 
ual students are the most important factors 
in the whole educational process. They seek 
the truth, and, as any student who had 
trouble with a course will tell you, their 
search sometimes takes them down dead end 
streets. This is experience, but it is experi- 
ence they need and can afford and whi h 
they had best have in their school and col- 
lege days rather than later. 


But more and better information about 
higher education is only the first step to 
help provide this experience in a useful 
way. More effective counseling and 


guidance are urgently needed, too, in 


order to use the information most ef- 
fectively. And such counseling should 
be on a broad basis and not made the 
exclusive responsibility of the person 
carrying the title of “guidance coun- 
selor.”. Whenever anyone talks with a 
student, he . giving guidance, whether 
he does it consciously or unconsciously. 
Guidance officers generally recognize 
this fact as an important phase of their 
work and welcome all the help of this 
sort they can get. 

Another important step to lessen the 
hazards of diversity has to do with our 
institutions themselves. In the several 
disciplines, there is already a substantial 
amount of exchange of information 
about course content, teaching proce- 
dures, standards, and so on. When chem- 
istry teachers meet, as they frequently 
do, they naturally talk about teaching 
chemistry and do it to their mutual bene- 
fit. Likewise, gains have been made in 
institutional cooperation and exchange 
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of information through the organization 
and work of the Southern Regional 
Education Board, the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education, and 
the New England Board of Higher 
Education. Mention should also be 
made of the constructive work of numer- 
ous other associations and groups of in- 
stitutions. 

However, it is clear that more needs to 
be done to establish truly knowledgeable 
relationships among all institutions so 
that each may understand more clearly 
its own role in relation to the whole pat- 
tern of higher education both here and 
abroad. Take, for example, the junior 
college, which has had such a dramatic 
growth since the turn of the century. I 
know that in California, where the junior 
college has flourished especially, positive 
steps have been taken to assist the quali- 
fied junior college graduate to transfer 
to a four-year institution. But is this 
generally true? Have the heads of four- 
year colleges across the country given 
attention to the junior college and its 
possible role in relation to all higher 
education and to their institution in 
particular? 

All the signs point to a continuing in- 
crease in the number and enrollment of 
junior colleges. This will unquestion- 
ably have a substantial impact on the 
pattern of higher education. But of even 
more concern to me is what happens to 
the individual superior student who 
starts his college work in a junior college. 
Is he to be stymied or helped when he 
wants to go on in his studies? This is 
the real question at all the transfer points 
in our educational system: secondary 
school to junior college, secondary 
school to four-year college, junior college 
to four-year college, four-year college 
to graduate and professional school. So 
it is that this meeting has been planned 
to seek answers to that fundamental 
question “What happens to the student 
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as he moves from one stage to another 
in his education?” 

Still another factor which has imme- 
diate bearing on our question is the one 
to which President Sproul has addressed 
himself so brilliantly. All the issues that 
face us today acquire a new and impres- 
sive urgency as we consider the growth 
in higher education which is not only in 
Hes per we said a few years ago— 

ut is already here! If we do not give 
attention to providing connections of 
mutual support between the various 
parts of education, the educational op- 
portunities open to the individual will 
surely become more and more a matter 
of pure chance. All the problems of fi- 
nancing, adequate staffing, and proper 
facilities, pressing as they are and de- 
manding as they are, fade into the back- 
ground of insignificance if the result is 
not a better opportunity for the individ- 
ual boy or girl, young man or young 
woman. This is what we do it for! 

I ask you, then, to keep these three 
factors in mind: 

1. Diversity has hazards as well as ad- 
vantages. 

2. The hazards can be lessened by 
widespread availability of information, 
by adequate counseling of students, and 
by effective relationships among institu- 
tions. 

3. We need to act now in order that 
mounting enrollments may not exag- 
gerate the problem. 

Another special area of concern 
derives from the increasing numbers of 
foreign students who are coming to our 
campuses. Their.elementary and sec- 
ondary education always has been differ- 
ent from ours, different in concept and 
different in operation. Many of our uni- 
versities have wisely provided foreign- 
student counselors to help interpret 
American education to students from 
other lands. Moreover, I am persuaded 
that these counselors have to try to do 
quite a bit of interpreting of foreign sys- 
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tems of education to American faculties! 
Yet from what I have seen and heard 
from foreign students, we are still a long 
way from a really understanding articu- 
lation in our foreign-student activities. 

Let me hasten to point out, though, 
that whatever limitations there may be 
in our arrangements for articulation, 
similar limitations exist elsewhere. For 
example, as a result of my recent trip 
to Africa, I have received a number of 
letters from young Africans regarding 
their education. Most of them want to 
come to the United States. They seek 
scholarship and other financial help be- 
cause they believe America is the land of 
oe and all Americans are rich. 

t they don’t know are the educa- 
tional opportunities open to them in 
their own or neighboring countries. A 
young man in Nairobi wrote in his letter 
that he wanted to study certain phases 
of agriculture that were not offered in 
the institution where he was a student 
and which, according to him, were not 
available anywhere in Central Africa. I 
wrote back that I had visited two institu- 
tions in a neighboring country which 
offered this work and which, moreover, 
had scholarships to offer. Well, of 
course, this can be explained, because 
Africa is an cuinaseherlial where com- 
munication is at a premium. It is, how- 
ever, a conspicuous example of lack of 
articulation. 

I also found in Africa a great lack of 
information about our educational sys- 
tem. We who work with education in 
this country take a great many things 
for granted about our educational sys- 
tem and its pattern of procedure. We 
assume, without any basis for so doing, 
that we have so many educational in- 
stitutions and so many students that 
surely everybody in the world knows all 
about our procedures. Nothing could 
be further in the truth. Our system 
is unique in the world, but our system is 
not well-known in other countries of the 
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world. Believe me, it is decidedly hum- 
bling to find the substantial discount 
often placed on American education by 
people generally in other countries. 
Even so, the students want to come and 
they do come in ever-increasing num- 
bers. But, because of lack of knowledge 
about our institutions, the foreign stu- 
dent may make a poor choice of institu- 
tions. Even when he chooses a suitable 
institution, because of the institution’s 
lack of knowledge of his background 
and of the education he has had, he may 
find himself unprepared to cope with the 
instructional program. In this event, one 
of two things may happen. He may fail, 
in which case it is almost certain that 
he will return to his home country with 
a sense of having been degraded as well 
as frustrated. On the other hand, be- 
cause of the interest of our institutions 
in foreign students, he may not be re- 
quired to meet quite the same stand- 
ards that an American student would 
have to meet. Again, he is degraded, 
but in another sense. It is American edu- 
cation that suffers, particularly in the 
eyes of foreign educators. 

I hope that these illustrations, and 
they are only illustrations of a long list 
of situations in which American educa- 
tion can make substantial progress in 
articulation, have served to point up our 
need for developing more meaningful 
procedures to enable each student to find 
his way to the educational opportunity 
best suited to him. 

Ideally, our educational system should 
give each student a straight, clear path 
to the goal most appropriate to him. 
Actually, as our system becomes more 
complex, the high school graduate may 
be entering a maze, with many wrong 
turns and dead ends. He may be able to 
follow the thread backward to where he 
started, but there may be no thread to 
lead him forward to his goal. 

I am not so naive as to think that we 
can establish the proper goal for each 
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student at a particular point—say the 
ninth or tenth grade—and then guide 
him in perfect confidence to the end of 
his academic career. But the very fact 
that we cannot do this, even with all the 
aptitude and achievement tests and 
other devices now available, emphasizes 
two important considerations: first, the 
need for continuous counseling and, sec- 
ond, the necessity for such close relation- 
ships among various types of institutions 
that if the student starts down a side 
path he can be put back on the main 
road with a minimum of lost time and 
effort. 

As I think of the extraordinary de- 
mands that are made on college and uni- 
versity presidents to be fund-raisers, 
business managers, educational states- 
men, and counselors to all and sundry 
who visit their offices, I often wonder 
how one can give a simple definition of 
educational administration. Yet I ven- 
ture to try it, because it seems to me that 
in all the welter of activities of the col- 
lege president’s life, his primary con- 
cern is, and necessarily must be, to create 
an orderly framework within which 
others may express themselves most ef- 
fectively. He is the one who must con- 
sider the over-all problem; he is the one 
who must never confuse activity with 
achievement; he is the one who must 
always encourage the extension of op- 
portunities for others and especially for 
the students, not as statistics but as in- 
dividuals; if articulation of the kind I 
have been describing is to be achieved, 
he is the one who has the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for bringing it about. All 
the considerations which I have recited, 
and many more related to them, are ger- 
mane to a group of related questions to 
be discussed at this Annual Meeting. Let 
me list a few of them. 

1. How can we secure closer and more 
fruitful relationships between colleges 
and secondary schools and improve 
counseling and other measures to the 
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end that the student makes a more satis- 
factory transition from high school to 
junior college, college, or university in 
the light of his needs and aptitudes and 
that he may constantly be stimulated to 
the realization of his best effort? 

2. How can we facilitate the reason- 
able transfer of the student in the light 
of his demonstrated capacity from one 
type of institution to another with mini- 
mum loss of time and effort in his total 
formal educational career? 

38. How can we preserve cohesive 
academic administration in large com- 
plex universities so that the student, and 
especially the superior one, can achieve 
the very best of which he is capable, 
including full opportunity for, and incen- 
tive toward, professional and graduate 
work? 

4. How can we encourage cooperation 
among institutions in communities and 
regions so that the student may have 
the advantages of the resources available 
in more than one institution? 

5. How can we improve our knowl- 
edge of foreign educational systems and 
the knowledge of those in other coun- 
tries of our educational system so that 
students from other countries may make 
a more satisfactory transition into our 
institutions and vice versa? 

The problem we are discussing is cen- 

tral to our whole educational effort. As 
President C. W. de Kiewiet pointed out 
at the Council’s Annual Meeting two 
years ago: 
American higher education sets itself off 
against most other systems by most bene- 
ficially advancing the watershed of decision 
for a large proportion of the more able 
young men and women of the country. In 
this country a markedly higher proportion 
of the better minds is permitted to stay in 
the channels of education to a more mature 
age. This means more years for potential 
talent to reveal itself, an increased sense of 
personal participation in the major decisions 
of life, and a greater awareness of the wide 
range of choices that can be made. 
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Unless some of the obstacles I have 
mentioned are removed, we may push 
back that watershed of decision to the 
end of the twelfth grade, or even earlier. 

The problem is also one concerning 
which much has been said and about 
which much has been done, as we shall 
learn in the succeeding section meetings. 
These discussions will make it clear, we 
hope, that this is an area of academic 
planning and cooperation which calls for 
careful and continuous thought and ac- 
tion by the leaders of all types of edu- 
cational institutions at all levels in every 
part of the nation. 

As we think of the vexing and difficult 
problems confronting education, and 
especially higher education, today, I am 
sure we all recognize that our most im- 
portant consideration must be what hap- 
pens to the individual student. If his 
growth is not stimulated, if he merely 
becomes one of those who, in the words 


of the wag, went through four years of 
college but four years of college did not 
go through him, our efforts miss the 


mark of achievement. Our arrange- 
merits should provide for the individual 
student so well that there would never 
be a possibility of any student respond- 
ing to his college experience in the 
fashion of a quip in The New Yorker, 
which read “Have you read the latest 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection?” and 
the reply given was “Not personally.” 

We know that in the days ahead our 
educational resources in higher educa- 
tion are going to be strained to the limit. 
Every effort that we make to increase 
those resources merits our full support. 
As we provide for the future and its un- 
precedented demands, I am sure we all 
recognize that the character and the 
quality of the product is the ultimate 
justification for all that we do. We seek 
to make it possible for each one to find 
his way. 
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WILLIAM C, FELS 


HEN WE speak of articulation be- 

tween school and college, we mean 
a close fit between the student’s school 
program and his college program. We 
mean that ideally there will be no gulfs 
that cannot be leaped, no mountains 
that must be climbed again and again for 
the same view. Only twice in the history 
of education in the United States have 
we approached this ideal, and when we 
did approach it we were far from certain 
that it was ideal. 

From the founding of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1636 until sometime between the 
Civil War and the turn of this century, 
there was a close, if not an exact, rela- 
tionship between school and college pro- 
grams. College admissions requirements 
were highly specific. They stated the 
subjects and within the subjects, the 
books—often the editions of books— 
and sometimes within the books, the very 
passages required. The prescriptions of 
one college differed from those of every 
other college, but this caused no serious 
difficulty. Particular schools, often con- 
nected with the colleges, prepared only 
for particular colleges. The population 
was not mobile. College choice was 
essentially local or regional. It was made 
early, before enrollment in secondary 
schools. 

But with the broadening of secondary 
education, first by the introduction of the 
academy and then with the development 
of the comprehensive high school, artic- 
ulation began to break down. Its col- 
lapse was hastened by the increasing 
mobility of the population. Students 
shifting from place to place required a 
system of interchangeable educational 
parts, of credits which could be cashed, 
and certificates of examination which 


would be accepted at their face value 
at any college. 

Shortly before 1900, the schools found 
themselves in an impossible position. 
They were expected to prepare students 
for many colleges with diverse require- 
ments and they simply could not do it. 
The schools organized a revolt. They 
enlisted the ablest of the college people 
of the time, Mr. Eliot of Harvard and 
Mr. Butler of Columbia, and with their 
help carried the day. 

They also had unexpected assistance 
from another quarter. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching was anxious to introduce a 
faculty retirement plan. To do so it 
found it necessary to define a college 
teacher. Before it could do this, it had 
to define a college and ultimately a 
secondary school. The foundation de- 
fined a secondary school as an institu- 
tion which taught specific bodies of in- 
formation for defined periods. These 
defined periods were the famed Carnegie 
units. 

The outcome of the school-Eliot-Butler 
revolt was the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. The board’s definitions 
of “requirements” and its examinations, 
which could be purchased by teachers, 
served as syllabi and, reinforced by the 
Carnegie units, ushered in the second 
period of articulation. This lasted, 
roughly, from 1900 to World War II. 

The second period of articulation dif- 
fered from the first in two important 
respects. Never, after the first breakdown 
of articulation at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, has a college been able 
to state its admissions requirements in 
terms markedly different from those of 
all other colleges. One college may ask 
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more of its applicants than another, or 
one college may be somewhat more lib- 
eral than another in accepting unusual 
patterns of pvigeations We all have 
been limited by the well-nigh universal 
secondary school program. The other 
difference between the two periods was 
a reduction in the number and a broad- 
ening in the scope of individual require- 
ments. This was a gradual process. It 
was marked by the shift within the 
College Board from the “old plan” of 
taking examinations in each subject at 
the end of each year, to the “new plan” 
of comprehensives at the end of four 
years. 

This second period of articulation had 
hardly gotten under way when it began 
to be subverted. The new science of 
psychology developed first the intelli- 
gence test, then the classification test 
(the Army Alpha Test of World War 
I was of crucial importance), and finally 
the scholastic aptitude test. The equally 
new science of statistics combined with 
psychology in psychometrics and evalu- 
ated the learning of students with dif- 
ferent patterns of aptitude and prepara- 
tion. Study after study, culminating in 
the Eight-Year Study of Thirty Schools, 
demonstrated that aptitude had a higher 
correlation with grades in college than 
any particular ge of preparation. 
Unfortunately this was misinterpreted 
to mean that it didn’t matter what a 
student studied in school. What was 
overlooked was that while A with high 
aptitude and no French might get bet- 
ter grades in college than B with low ap- 
titude and two years of French, C with 
both aptitude and preparation would 
have done better ok progressed faster 
than either. Selection policy was con- 
fused with subject-matter policy. 

College teachers who found them- 
selves teaching the apt but untrained 
were never very happy about this situa- 
tion, but administrations, confronted 
first by the depression and then by the 
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war, both of which cut into their stu- 
dent bodies, tended to be receptive to 
changes in admissions procedures and 
requirements which weakened articula- 
tion. 

Two other changes, one in the schools, 
the other in the colleges, contributed 
to the second breakdown of articulation. 
Changes in the culture hit the secondary 
schools before they hit the colleges. The 
schools’ broadened clientele could not be 
served within the narrow definition of 
the College Board or the admissions re- 
quirements of the colleges. At the same 
time the colleges began to be preoc- 
cupied with — education, partly 
for its own sake, but partly in response 
to the impossibilities of articulation. The 
colleges simply began from the begin- 
ning without any assumption of common 
learning in the schools. This attitude 
carried over into the sciences, where 
college teachers began to say they'd 
rather have students who had never 
studied science in the schools. With the 
social science and humanities depart- 
ments, where general education first 
took root, and the science departments 
infected with this attitude, articulation 
collapsed. There were gaps and there 
was duplication. Colleges relied on ap- 
titude tests or, as in the case of about 
thirty-five to fifty of the leading inde- 
pendent colleges, aptitude tests plus any 
three achievement tests of the College 
Board, usually without reference to the 
subjects to be studied in college. 

While articulation was breaking down 
elsewhere, the University of Chicago, 
under Chancellor Hutchins, made a seri- 
ous and reasoned effort to institute a new 
type of articulation based on admission 
to college at the end of the sophomore 
year of high school, an elaborate series 
of placement tests, and advancement in 
accordance with progress. The Chicago 
plan was not widely adopted, but it left 
its mark in a curious way. 


Robert Hutchins left Chicago for the 
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newly established Ford Foundation. Sev- 
eral of his colleagues became officers of 
its offshoot, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. The transplanted 
Hutchins ideas and the golden stimula- 
tion of the fund ushered in the latest 
period of articulation somewhere be- 
tween five and ten years ago. 

The most important of the experiments 
fostered by the fund are the Early Ad- 
mission Program, the School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced 
Standing, and the School and College 
Study of General Education. The last 
two have merged and blossomed into 
the Advanced Placement Program of the 
College Board. The College Board, anx- 
ious to do penance for its sins, has also, 
with Carnegie Corporation support, in- 
stituted the important Commission on 
Mathematics. 

All of these programs are represented 
here, so I will not say much about them. 
Their common characteristic is a desire 
to improve articulation. The Early Ad- 
mission Program does this by shifting the 
responsibility for the able student from 
the school to the college; the Advanced 
Placement Program by giving the re- 
sponsibility for challenging the students 
to the schools; and for placing the stu- 
dents, to the colleges. These two pro- 
grams are not in conflict. Where the 
schools cannot provide the challenge, 
early admission is indicated; where they 
can, advanced placement is the answer. 
Both programs, I think, have real prom- 
ise. 

One other fund project deserves im- 
portant mention. This is the Portland 
experiment, where Reed College and the 
public school system have collaborated 
in the search for, and the encouragement 
of, special talent, including talent in the 
arts and music. 

If this were a simple and reasonable 
world, we would have no articulation 
problems. We would see both that peo- 
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ple began what studies they should 
begin and continued them progressively 
until they had accomplished their pur- 
poses. In a simpler and more reasonable 
day, this was done. But now we are 
trapped in our own clockwork and seem- 
ingly can only extricate ourselves by 
adding more machinery. I wish it were 
not so, but I’m afraid it is. 

Before finishing, I would like to add 
a caution about articulation. At the 
moment we seem to be moving toward 
a better articulation. Insofar as this 
means avoiding serious gaps and dupli- 
cations, this is progress. But there is a 
danger. In the periods when articula- 
tion was at its best, it has tended to re- 
strict the body of information which is 
articulated. We begin to think that what 
we have fitted together is the whole of 
knowledge. This is a serious error. It 
is the worst feature of the English and 
Continental educational systems, which 
are highly articulated. The English seem 
to me to arrive at the somewhat ridicu- 
lous conclusion that if every Englishman 
knows what every other Englishman 
knows, everyone is educated. (I confess 
this is somewhat exaggerated. ) 

We must not forget that most students 
come to college with no knowledge of 
five-sixths of the world, no knowledge of 
most of its history, its music, and its art. 
We should encourage variety in the 
school and the college. I am a product 
of general education and I believe in it, 
but I am not so bemused by it that I do 
not realize that every man is perforce 
a specialist since it is impossible to know 
everything. Every man is not only a 
specialist, but in his individuality very 
special. We must cherish these differ- 
ences. Our selection and placement 
agencies and devices must be flexible. 
We must not let the benefits of articula- 
tion obscure the abuses overarticulation 
can lead to. 





Articulation between School and College 


Report of Discussion in Section I at the Council’s 
Fortieth Annual Meeting 


PAUL E. ELICKER 


RESIDENT William C. Fels of Ben- 

nington College defined the problem 
of articulation as an interlocking be- 
tween training in the secondary school 
and training in the college. He de- 
scribed the history, trend, and present 
state of articulation between the two in- 
stitutions. 

The problem soon took the form of 
what we now have in articulation and 
the kind and type of articulation we 
should aim to effect. Different points 
of view were expressed by the panelists 
and consultants and later by members 
of the audience. 

There was some consensus on these 
points: 

1. Colleges should inform their sources 
of supply of students of the kind and 
quality of educational opportunities they 
can offer and report to secondary schools 
the kind and amount of coordination in 
achievement the colleges are attaining. 
These would be in the nature of success 
and failure reports to the secondary 
schools. Such reports of experience 
would be the basis for effecting a better 
understanding of achieving articulation. 

2. Both school and college teachers 
should undertake a revision of the cur- 


riculum in several subject areas and also 
keep them flexible with the hope of 
avoiding duplication or gaps in the total 
learning process. 

8. Colleges should take the initiative 
in consulting with secondary-school 
teachers and administrators in periodic 
conferences in their geographical areas 
to bring about a better understanding of 
the mutual problems on both levels of 
education. Intervisitation—school to col- 
lege and vice versa—has brought fruit- 
ful revelations, in much the fashion that 
an alert physician keeps closely in touch 
with clinical developments. 

4. We must re-examine our present 
instruments of evaluation of the fitness 
of students to do college work. This 
study would include the amount and 
quality of guidance and counseling serv- 
ices in both institutions. The question 
of dropouts in the early years of the col- 
lege was injected into the discussion, 
and suggestions were made for a better 
coordination of the academic standards 
of college instruction with the admis- 
sion standards. Improved guidance and 
personnel services for college students 
would effect a better product and a re- 
duction of the dropout rate. 





Cooperative Action among Two-Year and Four-Year 
Colleges: Opportunities and Obstacles 


LELAND L. 


HEN THE PLANNERS of this confer- 

ence designated a person to open 
the deliberations of each section meet- 
ing with some formal remarks, they pre- 
sumably intended that the individual 
merely serve as one to suggest the broad 
outlines and basic issues for discussion. 
At least my interpretation of my respon- 
sibility is that I am to verbalize further 
the central problem for this discussion, 
to place this problem in proper context, 
to help identify its component parts, and 
perhaps to advance a limited number of 
facts and premises to stimulate discus- 
sion. 

So that we may be mindful of the 
genesis of our problem and be better 
able to place two- and four-year institu- 
tions in proper relationship, I should 
like, before turning to the specific prob- 
lems of articulation, for us to review to- 
gether a few of the quite obvious devel- 
opments in American post-high-school 
education. 

For this purpose, certain facts -are 
readily at hand. There is little use in 
reviewing the endless array of statistics 
relative to college-age population and 
college-going. We know where we stand 
in 1957. Furthermore, the babies and the 
teen-agers have been counted and, in 
every state, each is a figure projected in 
a table or chart for 1960 and beyond. 
The different sets of statistics may vary 
one with the others but in general they 
tell the same story. Neither is there 
much to be gained by enumerating our 
potential shortages of personnel and cap- 
ital facilities. They are well known and 
they, too, speak for themselves. Indeed, 
so many facts are well known that either 
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we tend to get lost in them or to become 
immune to them. Nevertheless, today 
they are before us, bold and realistic. 

Frequently alluded to, but much less 
visible and much more difficult to de- 
scribe, are some of the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of our times which 
influence our post-high-school scene. 
We speak of them glibly but on serious 
reflection they almost frighten us with 
the realization that higher education in 
a world today may be an important 
medium through which that world is 
made secure. This is a point that Dael 
Wolfle verbalized so well when he 
wrote: 


And now it may be that survival for the free 
world will depend upon knowledge, for the 
capacity for abstract thought becomes of 
steadily increasing importance as our lives 
grow in interdependence with those of other 
peoples, as technology increases the com- 
plexity of our industrial and economic lives, 
as communication and transportation shrink 
time and distances, as everyday occurrences 
must be interpreted against a background 
of many unseen relationships. As men be- 
come more and more dependent upon each 
other, for their jobs, their food, their enjoy- 
ment, and their security, they must depend 
more and more upon the best utilization of 
the special abilities of each. The state of 
the world for some centuries to come may 
hinge largely upon the effectiveness with 
which the United States employs her in- 
tellectual resources.’ 


Concerned as we may be by such fac- 
tors as an increasingly complex econ- 
omy, world-wide conflicts in political 

*Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Spe- 


cialized Talent (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1954), p. 7. 
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and social ideologies, population change, 
a rapidly accelerating technology, and 
an increasing faith in education, there is 
comfort in the thought that all social 
institutions and certainly those pertain- 
ing to education not only respond to 
such forces, but exert leadership in shap- 
ing the directions the forces take. 

It is in this context of change and re- 
sponse that we pause to review a few 
characteristics of higher education 
which seem to have significance for us 
in this discussion. 

The first has to do with the ascend- 
ancy of the two-year institution. Only 
an expressed idea by a few university 
presidents in the last century, the two- 
year college, embracing the usual fresh- 
man and sophomore years, got its real 
start, as you so well know, about the 
turn of the century. You are well aware 
of its subsequent growth and develop- 
ment. In 1956 the some 600 institutions 
classified as junior colleges, although not 
all bearing the name, enrolled more than 
a quarter of a million regular freshmen 
ont sophomores and in addition served 
a total of over 400,000 special students 
and adults. 

This audience is also well aware of 
the great amount of attention paid this 
type of institution today. Many impor- 
tant groups, agencies, and commissions 
have expressly depicted its place and 
role. In the majority of states there 
either has recently been completed or 
there is in process a study of higher edu- 
cation in which the question of less than 
four-year institutions is an important 
consideration. If time permitted, some- 
thing about the problems encountered 
and the plans recommended in each 
state could be said, but the almost na- 
tional tendency to look to this type of 
institution is a fairly substantial indica- 
tion of its importance now and in the 
future. We would be in error, however, 
if we assumed that the current emphasis 
on these institutions springs solely from 
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impending enrollment pressures. In its 
second report the President's Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High 
School speaks to this point as follows: 


Community colleges . . . have a role and 
an integrity of their own. They are de- 
signed to help extend and equalize op- 
portunities to those who are competent and 
who otherwise would not attend college, 
and to present a diversity of general and 
5 ane art programs to meet needs of 
iversified talents and career goals.’ 


You are well aware of the following 
stated and generally accepted functions 
of most two-year institutions: (1) to pre- 
pare students for transfer to higher in- 
stitutions; (2) to prepare for employ- 
ment those not expecting to transfer; (3) 
to create conditions in and out of the 
curriculum for optimum growth and 
development in attitudes, understand- 
ing, and skills—commonly described as 
the goals of general education; (4) to 
emphasize guidance and counseling serv- 
ices along educational, vocational, and 
personal lines; (5) to provide opportu- 
nity for older youths and adults in com- 
munities to continue educational, cul- 
tural, and vocational activities and/or to 
improve their vocational skills; and (6) 
to render special services to the commu- 
nity. 

So it is that the two-year institution 
has come onto the American scene. It 
has developed in different ways, accord- 
ing to varying patterns, and in different 
degrees in the various states. In some 
states few or no public two-year colleges 
exist. In others there are many. In 
some, the public institutions are local 
community colleges, usually with finan- 
cial aid from the state. In a few states 
they are a part of the state system of 
higher education, entirely financed and 
controlled by the state. In a limited 


*The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, Second Report to the 
President (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1957), p. 65. 
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number of states these institutions are 
extension centers of four-year colleges or 
universities. But whatever the pattern 
and regardless of their names or of atti- 
tudes toward them, they are here. I 
have referred to them to the extent that 
I have, not to give them dominant em- 
phasis, but to recognize them as an ele- 
ment to be reckoned with in the matter 
of articulation. 

In this scene, too, the four-year col- 
leges and universities have not been 
static. Without any attempt to docu- 
ment some of the surfacelike tendencies 
which seem to characterize this great 
segment of our post-high-school pro- 
gram, it appears desirable to mention 
four aspects which have a bearing on 
articulation. “One is the obvious fact 
that these institutions face a tremendous 
problem of growth. Many of them are 
much larger now than previously and 
their increase in enrollments is only be- 
ginning. Certain ones by choice will 
more or less hold to their optimum size 
but in doing so they must withstand 
great pressure from within and without. 
We seem to have become acclimated to 
largeness in many of our institutions and 
to have come to accept the attendant 
problems as inevitable. 

A second characteristic in higher edu- 
cation is the tendency for four-year in- 
stitutions to become more selective in 
admission. This is in reality a concomi- 
tant of the pressure for increased size 
with a natural tendency for institutions 
to become more selective when there are 
more students applying for admission. 
The private institutions are, of course, 
more free to set their limits at will. 
Many of the public ones are moving in 
the direction of selectivity although 
some of them are doing it slowly and in 
an experimental fashion in order that 
workable machinery may be set up and 
tested before the tidal wave comes in. 
Nevertheless, if one can judge by the 
discussion of the subject in so many 
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quarters, selectivity seems likely to be- 
come increasingly characteristic in col- 
lege admissions. 

A third characteristic is the universal 
tendency of those responsible for four- 
year colleges to be concerned about the 
future. Perhaps never before have 
there been so many studies and restudies 
of higher education in so short a time 
as has been true in the last very few 
years and months. Likewise, individ- 
ual institutions are busy appraising and 
reappraising their facilities in terms of 
expected numbers of students to be ac- 
commodated. New methods of teaching 
designed to handle more people are 
under constant experimentation. Neither 
the past nor the present seem to be ac- 
cepted as necessary guidelines for the 
future. 

A fourth characteristic is the tend- 
ency, I firmly believe, for four-year col- 
leges to become knowledgeable about 
and tolerant of two-year colleges. This 
situation has not always prevailed. How- 
ever, if one can generalize by recent 
statements, many of them published, 
made by four-year college administra- 
tors; by recommendations made by 
state study commissions, often involving 
four-year college personnel; by liaison 
machinery set up in many states to facili- 
tate cooperation; and by the great num- 
ber of conferences such as this one 
where two-year and four-year people get 
together, one would conclude that atti- 
tudes are changing rapidly. 

The implication which all these simply 
stated and quite obvious tendencies have 
for articulation is that they and similar 
ones create a dynamic, bubbling, chang- 
ing situation in which the elbows of our 
two types of colleges are rubbed to- 
gether constantly and wherein peculiar 
responsibilities are placed on and dis- 
charged by each. Each type is highly 
diversified and each responds to pres- 
sures, not in a vacuum, but in the con- 
text of a developing over-all plan for 
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higher education. Here we rest our case 
on the need for articulation. 

The whole concept of articulation is a 
broad one and I am assuming that in our 
frame of reference today we are to con- 
sider mostly how two-year and four-year 
colleges, individually and collectively, 
can work together to make smoother 
the avenues of those students who will 
attend both types of institutions. Before 
turning to the details of this concept, 
however, I would have us consider, in 
passing, the idea that in reality there 
is a broader interpretation of the term. 
I refer to the responsibility which these 
two types of colleges have for working 
together to effect an over-all post-high- 
school program that best meets the 
needs of the area served by them. Partic- 
ularly at the state level does this respon- 
sibility rest heavily on those who ad- 
minister the public institutions. The 


consideration of differential functions 
wherein institutional types agree on the 


tasks to be done and on what each is to 
do in order best to serve the state is, 
it seems to me, the first step in articula- 
tion. Most of the state surveys and 
studies reflect the importance of this 
dimension. Again, to quote from the 
President's Committee: “It is important 
that planning for community colleges 
be coordinated with planning for upper 
division and graduate facilities in the 
state or area.” * 

But back to articulation as it affects 
individual students. Presumably, we 
could say at the outset that relationships 
between the two types of institutions 
tend to focus on the matter of the trans- 
fer of students. That the junior institu- 
tions do a creditable job in preparing 
people to transfer to senior institutions 
has been pretty well established. Sev- 
eral previous studies at the University 
of California as well as isolated ones 
in other states confirm this point. In 


* Ibid., p. 65. 
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our current study of junior colleges in 
connection with the over-all research 
project ae to the diversification of 
American higher education we have 
procured the cooperation of a number 
of four-year colleges and universities 
over the country in a study comparing 
the performance and retention of junior 
college transfers with those of native 
students. 

At this writing, returns from all the 
colleges have not been’ received, but 
data from several institutions indicate 
that although the junior college trans- 
fers tend to dip in their performance in 
the first term after transfer, thereafter 
they steadily increase their grade-point 
averages. In some institutions they 
compare very favorably with native stu- 
dents. At the University of California 
where procedures permit the classifica- 
tion of the transfers into two groups— 
those who were eligible to have entered 
the university at the time of high school 
graduation and those who were ineligi- 
ble for entrance at that time—the data 
show the eligible group to approach or 
slightly excel the native students by the 
end of the senior year. The ineligible 
students do not do as well as the eligi- 
bles, but even they show continuous im- 
provement following the first semester 
after transfer. Some of the studies re- 
veal interesting differences with respect 
to Ppp sree in the different schools 
and colleges within the universities as 
well as to how men and women com- 
pare in their performance. 

There — to be good reasons for 
believing t in the future a much 
larger number of students will take their 
first two years of work in junior colleges 
and then transfer to senior institutions 
than has been true in the past. In a re- 
cent publication, the University of the 
State of New York in advocating a strong 
base of community colleges said: 

The plan takes into account the provision 
which will be made by community colleges 
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in the future for a notably increased et 
tion of college freshmen and sophomore 
work. Many people anticipate a reduction 
in the poree of freshmen and sopho- 
more offerings by four-year colleges and uni- 
versities with a consequent increasing ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for lower division 
work by junior or two-year community col- 
leges.* 

Some interesting data on this same 
point may be observed in California. 
There in 1955 the public junior colleges 
of the state enrolled almost 60 percent 
of the total freshmen and sophomore 
full-time students in all higher institu- 
tions, both public and private, and at 
the same time enrolled almost 39 per- 
cent of all students in higher institutions. 
In the University of California that year 
only a third of the enrollments were in 
lower division. About 40 percent were 
in upper division and about 24 percent 
were in the graduate schools. Even in 
the state colleges, less than half of the 
students were in lower division.* If this 


is indicative of any trend, it, along with 


other factors mentioned, would seem to 
point the way to a practice of more stu- 
dents obtaining their first two years of 
college in a junior institution. 

Thus it is that this discussion group 
should inquire into some of the problems 
of transfer, should share experiences in 
the different states for solving these 
problems, and should make some at- 
tempt to evaluate the effectiveness of 
different techniques. It will behoove us 
to examine certain facets of the over-all 
problem which inevitably influence what 


“The University of the State of New York, 
the State Education Department, Regents Posi- 
tion on Additional Higher Education Facilities 
on Long Island: A Supplemental Statement on 
Meeting the Needs of Higher Education in 
New York State (Albany: University of the 
State of New York, State Education Depart- 
ment, 1957). 

* Data from A Study of the Need for Addi- 
tional Cexters of Public Higher Education in 
California (Sacramento: California State De- 
partment of Education, 1957), p. 115. 
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can and should be done. For example, 
there is the problem which the typical 
junior college has in developing a pro- 
gram in line with its several stated ob- 
jectives and at the same time doing jus- 
tice to the focus of our concern today— 
the transfer function. The problem is 
complicated. The average junior col- 
lege serves a highly heterogeneous group 
of students in terms of abilities, interests, 
and motivations. Most of these institu- 
tions are not selective. Not always is 
the aspiration level of the student (and 
his “weoanae equal to his ability level. 
Furthermore, the aspiration level often 
proves to be different from what the stu- 
dent later does. Again, in our current 
study we have had the cooperation of 
some seventy junior institutions on sev- 
eral projects, one of which was a longi- 
tudinal study of the students who 
entered these colleges in the fall of 1952. 
Summaries of the studies are now in 
preparation but general inspection of the 
reports from the various institutions in- 
dicates that in over half of the institu- 
tions reporting the number of those 
entering who later transferred ranged 
from only 20 to 40 percent. Naturally, 
the percentage varies greatly among 
types of institutions. When this rela- 
tively low percent is compared with the 
approximate two-thirds of all students 
who, at the time of entering the typical 
two-year college, say they are going to 
transfer, another discrepancy is apparent 
and another difficulty is involved for the 
junior college in planning a program for 
those who likely will transfer and at the 
same time serving adequately the group 
that likely will not. 

This problem has some relationship 
to another one frequently experienced 
in the transfer situation. A fairly strong 
commitment on the part of most junior 
or community colleges is an emphasis on 
the goals of general education. Almost 
everyone recognizes that these goals may 
be achieved in different ways, including 
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an emphasis on them in conventional 
courses. On the other hand, man 
junior institutions have expended muc 
effort in the development deme inte- 
grated courses in such areas as the natu- 
ral sciences, the humanities, and the so- 
cial sciences. Others have endeavored 
to change somewhat the content and 
belies in freshman English more 
along the lines of general communica- 
tion. These efforts, however, have not 
always facilitated the transfer of stu- 
dents, since many of the four-year in- 
stitutions have not themselves instituted 
such programs and often it is difficult to 
make arrangements whereby courses of 
this kind may be accepted as substitute 
or variant courses for specific require- 
ments in the lower-division program. 
Even if the junior college had no prob- 
lems other than preparing students to 
transfer, there would still be several in- 
evitable considerations which have im- 
plications for articulation. I refer to 
such matters as the fact that students 
transfer not to one institution but to 
many and that four-year institutions vary 
considerably in their lower-division re- 
quirements. Since students do not al- 
ways know to what college they will 
transfer, this often becomes a real prob- 
lem. In a sense this problem is related 
to the one on general education and it 
takes us into the realm of just how far a 
junior institution should go in providing 
courses quite parallel to four-year col- 
leges. Obviously, there are limits in 
terms of the size of the college and the 
complexity of the variations among the 
colleges it feeds, but I believe there are 
also philosophical considerations which 
this group may wish to discuss. 
Likewise, there is always present the 
problem of grading standards in the two- 
year institution. Can it, with its heterog- 
enous group, be as rigid as its four-year 
sisters? Should it? Even if we believe 
it can and should, what shall be done 
about the situations in which transfer 
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and nontransfer students sit in the same 
academic classes? I have listened this 
last year to many comments about this 
matter of standards—comments on prac- 
tices ranging all the way from a self-con- 
tained policy within the two-year college 
wherein four-year college practices are 
disregarded to policies wherein the prac- 
tices in some selected higher institutions, 
usually the area university, are followed 
in detail. Many institutions seek a mid- 
dle of the road course by implementing 
very high standards for students receiv- 
ing an A or a B, less rigid standards for 
a C, and considerably lower require- 
ments for a D. Presumably the prin- 
cipal criteria are how well the transfers 
do at the next college and the extent to 
which they persist; but the two-year col- 
lege that concentrates on a good showing 
by its transfers may be accused by some 
of teaching only for transfer and of not 
considering the peculiar needs of all its 
students. 

So far we have said nothing about 
counseling as it relates to articulation. 
However, if the problems we have men- 
tioned are at all indicative, there can be 
little doubt that the counseling phase of 
the junior college program becomes 
tremendously important. More and more 
we hear the phrase “the junior college 
is and will increasingly become a great 
distributing agency for the senior col- 
lege.” Assuming this to be true, I sub- 
mit that every effort should be made to 
provide the quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of counseling to assist in this 
task. This applies at least in part to 
senior institutions too. On the other 
hand, I sometimes grow weary of the 
remark, “leave it to counseling” and thus 
also submit that counseling alone cannot 
perform miracles. The task of articula- 
tion, in other words, cannot be left to 
chance. 

If articulation cannot be left to chance, 
how is it to be achieved? There are 
at least two aspects of the concept. One 
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involves the individuals or agencies 
which either must be coordinated or 
which must do it for themselves, and the 
other is the process by which this co- 
ordination or articulation takes place. 

The individuals and agencies involved 
are those whose responsibilities and rela- 
tionships make them central figures in a 
situation wherein two types of institu- 
tions serve the same people, or who join 
hands in providing for a unified program 
of service to their constituents. This 
obviously includes the institutions them- 
selves and key personnel in them. But 
in what ways and to what extent? I be- 
lieve, first, that there should be lateral 
articulation. For example, do not the 
junior institutions themselves have a re- 
sponsibility for effecting close under- 
standings and relationships among them- 
selves in an operating area—usually a 
state—before there can be progress in 
over-all articulation with the senior in- 
stitutions? By this I do not mean a 
“ganging up” operation, but instead a 
genuine effort on their part to share local 
experiences and problems and an effort 
to implement and/or to facilitate nego- 
tiations with senior institutions. Always 
there are existing organizations through 
which this can be done. Not always, I 
fear, do these conferences officially move 
beyond the administrative concerns of 
such matters as finance, legislation, and 
athletics to the problems of working out 
the best possible educational plan in the 
area and for the smooth transition of 
students. This kind of lateral articula- 
tion applies equally to the four-year 
institutions. Surely they have a respon- 
sibility equal to that of the junior col- 
leges for thinking through among them- 
selves the peculiar problems arising out 
of a rapidly growing tendency for stu- 
dents to take the first two years of work 
in a junior institution. 

It is, of course, from the vertical ef- 
forts that the greatest degree of articula- 
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tion results. Again involved are the per- 
sonnel in both types of institutions but 
I think we often make the mistake of 
believing that the major responsibility 
rests with the chief administrators. 
True, they must help set the pace for 
close cooperation both within their own 
institutions and among others. The pres- 
idents of four-year colleges and univer- 
sities can also be extremely helpful to 
the cause by the public pronouncements 
they make relative to the roles of the 
two types of institutions, as well as to 
the relationships between them. As an 
example of this, I can testify that we in 
California remain eternally grateful to 
President Sproul for the far-reaching in- 
fluence of his vision, his courage, and his 
dynamic leadership with respect to the 
California junior colleges and their rela- 
tionships to the university and other seg- 
ments of higher education in the state. 

But important as top administrative 
leadership is, the job of articulation must 
include also those in lower echelons of 
administration, those in student person- 
nel work, and in fact many of the teach- 
ing staff. It is desirable to emphasize 
that the flow of students from one level 
of education to another involves much 
more than mere acceptance of credit. 
The matter of effecting a transition with 
an optimum social as well as academic 
adjustment should be facilitated by 
preparation for it in the junior college 
and assistance toward it in the senior 
institution. Too often both institutions 
are grossly deficient in this responsibil- 
ity. 

The process of vertical articulation is, 
as you know, a variable. It is many- 
headed. It includes informal institu- 
tional cooperation of many types. It in- 
cludes joint conferences and meetings 
of representatives of both groups, par- 
ticularly of administrators, in states or 
regions. It includes quasi-formal struc- 
tures involving joint committees be- 
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tween groups of the two types of 
institutions. It involves formally struc- 
tured controls and devices such as those 
emanating from state departments of 
public instruction, through universities 
to their extension centers, and through 
other types of over-all state agencies for 
higher education as found in such states 
as New York, Georgia, Oklahoma, and 
North Carolina. It includes the by-prod- 
ucts of other formal structures such as 
accrediting agencies. For this — to 
include the many exa —_ of 

of specific plans utilized would a ye 
be impossible, but would greatly reduce 
the effectiveness of the discussion which 
undoubtedly will bring testimony on 
both practices and an evaluation of 
them. 

Without saying any more about the 
parties to and the process of articulation, 
I should like to express the belief that 
articulation is both a process and an atti- 
tude. Of the two, however, attitude is 
perhaps the more important. Unless the 
parties involved believe it is necessary 
to remove the obstacles in students’ 
paths through college and unless they 
come to want to do something about it, 
obviously there will be no workable 
process. No longer can those in two- 
year colleges sit off and damn the four- 
year colleges for being inflexible any 
more than those in four-year institutions 
can bask in tradition and in running 
their own show, expecting all others to 
conform. Knowledge about and appre- 
ciation of the type of institution other 
than that in which one is working are 
indispensable. And it is a two-way 
street. 

In conclusion it should be recalled 
that this paper was not for the purposes 
of solving all the probiems. In it an ef- 
fort has been made to place the problem 
of articulation between two- and four- 
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year institutions in the setting which 
seems characteristic of 1957 and the im- 
mediate years ahead and then to point to 
implications for articulation both in kind 
and in procedure. 

In 1869 William Watts Folwell, in his 
inaugural address as president of the 
University of Minnesota said: 

How immense the gain, then, if a youth 
could remain at the high school or academy, 
residing in his home, until he had reached 
a point, say, near the end of the sophomore 
year, there to go over all the studies a boy 
ought to study. Then let the boy, grown 
to be a man, emigrate to the University 
there to enter upon the work of a man... .° 


In a sense we might say that the germ 
in Folwell’s statement results in our 
being here today to face the problems 
of the man who “emigrates to the univer- 
sity.” Obviously things are different 
today. Probably the young man in Fol- 
well's day would have had a beard. To- 
day our young men leave our junior in- 
stitutions smoothly shaven with an elec- 
tric razor and in possession of the latest 
flat-top hat. They may go in their cus- 
tomized older vintage automobile or a 
sports car. With them go the girls— 
mature, pretty, and gay. But they all 
transfer with seriousness of purpose and 
with the problems of ail in a fast- 
moving age. It is they whom we must 
serve. Our enrollment statistics, our 
building problems, our fancy schemes 
for articulation will mean little unless 
we keep in mind these individuals— 
your children and mine, those of our 
friends, and many like them. As as- 
sembled representatives of the types of 
institutions from which these young peo- 
ple come and to which they go, ours now 
is the privilege of considering how we 
can help them. 


* William Watts Folwell, University Address 
(Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Co., 1909). 
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Report of Discussion in Section II at the Council’s 
Fortieth Annual Meeting 


MARGARET HABEIN 


een piscussIoN following the stimulat- 
ing paper by Leland L. Medsker, 
consultant, Research Project in Higher 
Education, University of California, be- 
gan with an effort to orient the problems 
related to articulation between two-year 
and four-year institutions. It was con- 
ceded at the start that the junior college 
is here to stay and that it will have grow- 
ing numbers of students. Increased ap- 
plications for admission to senior colleges 
will create a much greater selectivity 
of students in these senior colleges and 
may, therefore, enhance the difficuity of 
the transfer problem from junior to senior 
college. 

It was agreed that the great diversity 
of purposes and goals in the junior col- 
lege, as compared with the senior col- 
lege, makes it difficult to create a pro- 
gram to meet this diversity, and at the 
same time, to prepare adequately for 
transfer to a four-year college. The prob- 
lems in this area of articulation can per- 
haps best be summarized by listing the 
results of a survey of senior colleges done 
in California which identified at least 
three persistent problems and some areas 
needing discussion. 

The first of these problems is the great 
difference among junior colleges in their 
performance in preparing students for 
advanced work at the senior college. This 
involves differences in comprehensive- 
ness and breadth of offerings and in the 
level of instruction. A second problem 
relates to differences in grading stand- 
ards between junior and senior colleges, 
and a third to variations in the program 
of liberal arts, or general education, be- 
tween the two- and four-year schools. 
The results of the survey and the tenor 
of the discussion made it clear that the 


crux of the problem of articulation be- 
tween two- and four-year institutions is 
the transfer problem. 

The survey focused attention on the 
need for cooperation between institutions 
in a long-time identification of student 
characteristics so that four-year colleges 
can select students who are potential 
doctoral candidates. It further pointed 
to the need for discussion between these 
institutions to provide better communica- 
tion and organized machinery for im- 
mediate communication and discussion 
of problems. 

It seems clear that wherever organ- 
ized machinery exists there are few prob- 
lems, only questions. Indeed, senior 
colleges which answered this survey felt 
that there were no really insurmountable 
problems, indeed, none which are even 
serious, provided cooperation and com- 
munication are achieved, not only be- 
tween administrators, but between facul- 
ties. 

The discussion brought out many 
ideas. We must pay less attention to the 
accessories to education, credits, grades, 
and the like, and more attention to the 
fundamentals of education. If we can 
define the outcomes, then we have ways 
to measure them. We can test the level 
of competence of the junior college stu- 
dent and let him start from where he is. 
This is perhaps the fairest way by which 
we can interpret grades, standards, and 
credits and be just both to the junior 
college and to the student. 

Many junior college people feel that 
they can and will accept the “transfer 
test” if the four-year institutions will use 
precisely the same tests on their own 
students and apply precisely the same 
standards to the junior college people 
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that they apply to their own. It is ob- 
vious, of course, that if tests are devised 
or chosen, there must be comparative 
consideration between both the junior 
college and the senior college people. 

The junior college must not lose its 
integrity by concerning itself only with 
the transfer problem. It must be inter- 
ested in doing a variety of things and in 
giving wide preparation in a number of 
fields. 

There must be careful and special 


orientation of students in the junior col- 
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leges who plan to transfer and then 
again in the four-year college after trans- 
fer has taken place. The junior college 
has a responsibility to identify students 
who perhaps ought to transfer at the end 
of the first year or even the first semester. 

The problems of articulation between 
the two-year and the four-year institu- 
tions have now been thoroughly identi- 
fied and considered. We believe in artic- 
ulation and we feel the time for action 
in terms of its problems is now. 


Tue concert of discipline in a college or university today places emphasis 
on the student’s acceptance of his own personal-social responsibility. In this 
—— discipline is recognized as an educational function. Re: 


nsibility 
for achieving discipline among students rests with student personnel services. 

Recognizing that misbehavior is symptomatic of attitudes, emotional states, 
and understandings, student personnel services must provide and administer 
such re-education as is necessary. An investigation of the individual ma 
reveal a need for modification of procedure in areas other than those with which 
student personnel is concerned—for example, poorly coordinated library serv- 
ices, unrealistic or antiquated social rules in the campus community, poorly 
administered examinations, and so forth. 

Student government may share in responsibility for handling disciplinary 
problems. The greater degree to which personal-social responsibility is an 
educational objective, the greater is student responsibility in dealing with 
violations—From The Administration of Student Personnel Programs in 
American Colleges and Universities, by Daniel D. Feder, et al., published by 
the American Council on Education, 1958. 





The Next Problem of Articulation: 
The Undergraduate College and the Professional 
and Graduate Schools 


O. MEREDITH WILSON 


Ma years there has been discussion 
of the articulation or its lack between 
secondary schools and college. The dis- 
cussion has led to some change and 
thereby some improvement. Where either 
early admission to college or admission 
with advanced standing has been seri- 
ously tested, the effects on the careers 
of individual students have been excel- 
lent and the disposition to coordinate or 
articulate the curriculums of high school 
and college has been increased with 
sound educational results. But now, even 
before the relations between the twelfth 
and thirteenth grades are made ideal, it 
is time to attack the next problem of 
articulation, which is at the points of 
contact between the undergraduate col- 
leges and the professional and graduate 
schools. 

Our problem is troublesome because, 
behind the scarcely concealed implica- 
tion inherent in our title that there is 
disarticulation, there exist prejudgments 
based upon vested interest. The dean 
of the professional school sees need for 
better articulation if the neophyte comes 
to his “vocational order” in some im- 
paired stage of literacy. The entering 
student can’t reckon, spells poorly, ex- 
presses himself haltingly, knows too little 
of language, of mathematics, of physics 


or chemistry. When the professional 


dean asks for better articulation between 
his segment of the academic empire and 
the undergraduate institutions, it is the 
cure for these shortcomings which he 
has in mind. 

The graduate dean sees the problem in 


the same light, for indeed, he too is the 
head of a professional school. His is only 
a loose federation of academia composed 
of tight little autonomous provinces of 
special knowledge. But each province 
has so precise a focus that a less friendly 
observer might call it myopic, and each 
provincial overlord sees virtue or failure 
in all academic forerunners, depending 
upon how well his specialized interests 
have been served or, in other words, on 
how neatly the precurriculum can be 
zeroed in to his focus. 

Perhaps nothing else should be ex- 
pected; certainly my remarks thus far 
are intended as an observation on the 
nature of academic life, and not as a 
negative judgment. However, a simple 
reflection on the consequences of ap- 
proaching the problem of articulation 
in this frame of mind should be enough 
to send us all looking for a method less 
dependent upon vested interests. 

If search for articulation is begun in 
the spirit suggested, the dean of the 
medical school is likely to call attention 
to the inadequacies in the chemical and 
biochemical offerings; the engineer will 
protest that there is too little of mathe- 
matics and physics, indeed too much of 
everything but engineering; the chemist 
will argue, indeed does argue, that un- 
less the nonsense about cultural values 
is played down it will be impossible to 
educate (I believe he means train) a 
chemist. 

The natural consequence of an artic- 
ulation defined from the outposts of the 
professional school and urged upon the 
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undergraduate institution is that the lat- 
ter must be conceived as a means to pro- 
fessional ends, or to specialized ends. 
That there are now so many specialized 
ends, means that there can be no integ- 
rity for the undergraduate institution— 
education as distinguished from prepara- 
tion for a limited, specialized objective 
ceases to exist. The undergraduate cur- 
riculum is denied a role of its own. And 
at that point the problem of articulation 
itself vanishes for the undergraduate 
experience is absorbed, losing its inde- 
pendent objectives and identity. 

Articulation presupposes the existence 
of two healthy and different parts, and 
the development of smooth, fitted rela- 
tions between them. The parts may be 
upper and lower jaws or plates; small 
and larger cogwheels; or undergraduate 
colleges and professional schools, but 
both must persist as strong and useful, 
but separate, parts or articulation is not 
the problem. 

Perhaps, therefore, a discussion on 
articulation of the parts of university 
education should begin with a careful 
definition of the liberal and the profes- 
sional objectives of the university. I am, 
however, going to meet that obligation 
by indirection. To do so I propose to 
intrude another as of disarticulation 
which is observed or alleged by José 
Ortega y Gasset. I quote from his The 
Revolt of the Masses, pages 80-81. 


It would be of great interest, and of greater 
utility than at first sight appears, to draw up 
the history of physical and biological sci- 
ences, indicating the increasing specializa- 
tion in the work of investigators. It would 
then be seen how, generation after genera- 
tion, the scientist has been gradually re- 
stricted and confined into narrower fields 
of mental occupation. But this is not the 
important point that such a history would 
show, but rather the reverse side of the 
matter: how in each generation the scientist, 
through having to reduce the sphere of his 
labor, was progressively losing contact with 
other branches of science, with that integral 
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interpretation of the universe which is the 
only thing deserving the names of science, 
culture, European civilization. 

. . He even proclaims it as virtue that he 
takes no cognizance of what lies outside the 
narrow territory specially cultivated by him- 
self, and gives the name of “dilettantism” to 
any curiosity for the general scheme of 
knowledge. 

What happens is that, enclosed within the 
narrow limits of his visual field, he does 
actually succeed in discovering new facts 
and china the progress of the science 
which he hati knows. . . . How has such 
a thing been possible, how is it still possi- 
ble? For it is necessary to insist upon this 
extraordinary but undeniable fact: experi- 
mental science has progressed thanks in 
great part to the work of men astoundingly 
mediocre. . . . That is to say, modern sci- 
ence, the root and symbol of our actual 
civilization, finds a place for the intellectu- 
ally commonplace man and allows him to 
work therein with success. The reason of 
this lies in what is at the same time the 
great advantage and the gravest peril of the 
new science, and of the civilization directed 
and represented by it, namely mechaniza- 
tion. . . . For the purpose of innumerable 
investigations it is possible to divide science 
into small sections, to enclose oneself in one 
of these, and to leave out of consideration 
all the rest. The solidity and exactitude of 
the methods allow this temporary but quite 
real disarticulation of knowledge. . . . 

But this creates an extraordinarily strange 
type of man. The investigator who has dis- 
covered a new fact of Nature must neces- 
sarily experience a feeling of power and 
self-assurance. With a certain apparent 
justice he will look upon himself as “a man 
who knows.” And in fact there is in him 
a portion of something which, added to 
many other portions not existing in him, 
does really constitute knowledge. This is 
the true inner nature of the specialist. . . . 
The specialist “knows” very well his own, 
tiny corner of the universe; he is radically 
ignorant of all the rest.* 


Ortega’s description or indictment, ac- 
cording to how you read it, may be ex- 


*W. W. Norton & Co., 19382. 
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travagant. It certainly is based in reality. 
And it suggests the role of the university 
as opposed to the graduate or profes- 
sional school. The university’s chore is 
to awaken curiosity about the general 
scheme of knowledge; to provide the 
setting within which a specialization may 
be understood as well as practiced; to 
press for a successful resolution of the 
“temporary but quite real disarticulation 
of knowledge” by seeking understanding 
and synthesis as vigorously as specialists 
seek fresh and curious data. 

In order to provide a figure that would 
put the parts of a university in a proper 
relationship, so that we might seek ar- 
ticulation without making collegiate edu- 
cation a mere handmaiden of profes- 
sional or graduate schools, I suggest the 
analogy of the medieval city under the 
walls of which faubourgs grew, because 
merchant and artisan strangers gathered 
to carry on their business under the 
sheltering strength of the town. The lib- 
eral arts core of the university is then the 
city. The professional schools and spe- 
cialized graduate curriculums are the 
faubourgs that have grown up around 
that core. They need a healthy relation- 
ship—in our language, articulation—but 
they require that the mother city remain 
healthy or the whole community falls. 

I believe, if we accept this view of a 
university, we seek articulation under 
ground rules that will not undercut the 
concern for general understanding or 
wisdom which characterizes liberal edu- 
cation, and without which what aspires 
to be professional education shrinks to 
vocational training. Under these ground 
rules we can seek to improve the halting 
self-expression, but cannot be satisfied 
with report-writing; may use regional or 
particular economic examples to a gen- 
eral end, but may not justify “economics 
of minerals” as an end in itself; we can 
ask for better mathematics, but must be 
concerned about reasoning quantitatively 
and not with problem-solving alone. We 
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cannot, under these rules, justify pressin 
for preparation for the profession 
school at the expense of understanding 
the twentieth century. And, by the way, 
the twentieth century takes some under- 
standing. When Horace Mann was or- 
ganizing the American high school, most 
professions assumed that high school pro- 
vided an adequate base upon which to 
build. They provided, first by appren- 
ticeship and later in organized curricu- 
lums, that professional training should 
follow the academy without the neces- 
sary intervention of college. If a student 
had completed high school he might go 
on to college—indeed college was ex- 
pected for the ministry and sometimes 
for law—but for medicine, dentistry, and 
the like, it was not required. 

Now, among the distinguished Pap 
sions, engineering alone pretends that 
high school is enough and tries to organ- 
ize its curriculum to round out a pro- 
fessional in the next four years. The 
other professions formally acknowledge 
that more is required if in the twentieth 
century one is to understand society, 
government, and the general scheme of 
knowledge. They begin professional edu- 
cation after three years, or after four 
years of undergraduate education. Some 
part of these years is invested in pro- 
fessionally related courses, and the prob- 
lem is at what level and in what sequence 
shall they be taken. 

Perhaps no more should be said than 
this: If culturally desirable elements of 
the curriculum are allowed to appear as 
stumbling blocks between a highly mo- 
tivated student and his objective, no 
good educational purpose is served. If 
the professional and liberal faculty can- 
not agree, and if the liberalizing element 
of the curriculum is denied the recom- 
mendation of the professional faculty, 
the educational enterprise is doomed 
from the start. Therefore articulation 
must begin among faculties. 

Faculties that respect each other and 
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that respect the different roles that must 
be played by their respective collegiate 
or specialized institutions are in a posi- 
tion to take the next step in articulation. 
They may seek class-coordination be- 
tween schools, and may provide that 
a given student might take a given 
course at a time most appropriate for his 

rogress. However, while considerable 

titude may be given in matters of tim- 
ing, there may be an implied assumption 
behind Question One, Suggested Topics 
for Discussion, in our program which 
should be examined carefully. 

Is it implied that there is nothing dif- 
ferent or distinctive about a graduate 
course? Or, is it implied that in some 
circumstances a graduate degree might 
be awarded for a fifth undergraduate 
year? Is there a qualitative distinction 
or merely a time-unit and administrative 
difference between graduate and under- 
graduate education? Whatever the de- 
cision may be as to the quality and char- 
acter of graduate study, it follows here 
that articulation begun among faculties 
must proceed among courses; and Ques- 
tion Two specifically invites us to ex- 
amine the process. 

As is suggested by Question Three, a 
serious waste of resource is caused by 
our failure to provide an adequate sys- 
tem for selecting students; or, better said, 
the waste is caused by our failure to 
bring into conjunction the bright student 
and the right specialization. Here it is 
recognized that the articulating process 
begun with faculties and continued with 
courses must be finally realized in the 
development of the proper relationship 
among the students and both faculty 
and curriculum. 

Yet I hesitate to agree that the job of 
articulation is accomplished when these 
three factors are brought into proper 
relationship. Perhaps the most_ bitter 
and tragic disjunction is developing 
between the professional schools and 
the professions that depend on them. 
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While we are talking about articulation, 
we ought not to overlook the need to 
mesh the cogwheel which is medical 
education and the cogwheel which is 
medical practice. And we should in- 
uire, as we so reflect, as to which is 

e cogwheel nearest to the source of 
power. Which, when the articulation is 
achieved, should turn the other? For 
illustration, I have chosen one example; 
you may wish to choose a different pro- 
fession. 

In this relation of a profession to its 
professional school I have suggested the 
last area of disarticulation with which I 
propose to deal. Questions Five and Six 
seem to me but hybridizations of the 
problems of articulation already dis- 
cussed. They raise in slightly different 
context the question, how can we better 
relate the undergraduate pr tion to 
the professional objective without sacri- 
ficing general knowledge? How can we 
move with greater assurance and greater 
rapidity toward a special skill? And 
Questions Five and Six may imply again 
that one man’s undergraduate statistics 
may be another's graduate training. 

In summary, articulation assumes the 
existence of two or more healthy parts 
between which smooth-working and 
fitted relationships are desirable. In edu- 
cation, between undergraduate institu- 
tions and graduate and professional 
schools such articulation requires a clear 
understanding of both the general and 
the specialized obligations of the uni- 
versity: 

With these objectives in mind, points 
of articulation or failure that need check- 
ing are the points of contact (1) between 
the separated faculties; (2) between 
course and course, in the process of 
which articulation there should be a con- 
scious and reasoned judgment as to 
whether there is one course which is by 
its nature graduate and another which 
is by its nature undergraduate; (3) be- 
tween the professional faculty and cur- 
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riculums on the one hand, and the as- 
piring student on the other; (4) between 
the dual objectives within the under- 
graduate institution which must be at 
the same time an educational institution 
responsible for encouraging and develop- 
ing the sensitivities and critical powers 
of a cultured citizen, and also a prepara- 
tory school laying the groundwork for 
successful specialization; and (5) be- 
tween the professional school and the 
professions. This latter may arise be- 
cause the professional student is so 
strongly motivated to learn “how,” that 
he undervalues the attention his profes- 
sor may invest in “why.” If so, the pro- 
fessional faculty should insist even more 
firmly on the value of scholarly attain- 
ments, emphasize the tremendous im- 
portance to the profession of a univers- 
ity connection, and send the young pro- 
fessional out filled with respect for the 
continuing research and reflection that 
occur as a matter of course among the 
community of scholars of which the 


professional faculty is a part. 

We live in a wonderful age. 
amount of complaint about its ills would 
induce many of us to yield up the ad- 


No 


vantages it provides. Most of these 
advantages depend upon specialized 
knowledge and the specialists that pur- 
vey or apply the specialties. Far from 
wishing to reduce the efficiency of any 
professional or specialist, we each await 
with impatience and with confident ex- 
pectation the next phase of surprising 
progress. But we should be aware of 
the conditions upon which that progress 
depends. 

We do live in a world so demanding 
that each man attends his own affairs, 
like a laissez-faire citizen of Adam 
Smith’s economy, depending upon the 
natural blend of a thousand different 
talents for the balance which society re- 
quires. No one apparently has time or 
patience or talent to articulate these dis- 
parate parts, or pretends to have the wis- 
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dom which is required to synthesize and 
therefore understand the meaning of 
these professional and graduate special- 
ties when they are compounded to form 
the environment of science and industry 
which we call the twentieth century, un- 
less leadership to that end is provided 
by the university. 

I believe we are as badly in need of 
men who understand the implications of 
a new moon as we are of an American 
answer to Sputnik. If so, we need to re- 
create the view of the university as a 
community of scholars, with the central 
city, the liberal arts, vital enough to pro- 
tect and inform the professional fau- 
bourgs that develop in its shadows. 

We require this vitality in the liberal 
arts and the speculative, as opposed to 
the applied, sciences if in addition to 
motion and change we are also to have 
a sense of direction without which mo- 
tion is random, and perhaps meaningless. 
We require it if, in addition to invention, 
we are to invest our inventions with pur- 
pose. We require it so that, in addition 
to progress on each specialized front, we 
may also articulate the diffused array of 
new knowledge made available to us by 
modern science. Only when such artic- 
ulation provides us with an inventory 
can the veritable explosion at the fron- 
tiers of knowledge be made to kindle our 
wisdom rather than our confusion. 

It has been charged that the great 
trouble with our world stems from the 
fact that the stupid among us are stupid 
and the intelligent are filled with doubt. 
I believe that doubt stems from confu- 
sion born of the disarticulation inherent 
in our specialized pursuit of knowledge. 
I believe specialization is required. I be- 
lieve wisdom is doubly needed and 
doubly hard to gain and I have scrip- 
tural warrant for my sense of need, for 
as the preacher said: “Wisdom is better 
than strength.” Indeed, in our state of 
culture, wisdom is our strength. 





The Next Problem.of Articulation 


Report of Discussion in Section III at the Council’s 
Fortieth Annual Meeting 


F. L. WORMALD 


I ARTICULATION is defined as the mold- 
ing of undergraduate education as a 
means to the specialized ends of the 
professional and graduate schools, the 
undergraduate college loses its integrity 
and liberal education, as distinct from 
vocational training, ceases to exist. If, 
however, we seek to foster understand- 
ing and wisdom along with professional 
competence, articulation is needed: (1) 
between the various faculties, in pursuit 
of agreed aims; (2) between courses, in 
respect to content, sequence, and intel- 
lectual level; (3) between faculty and 
curriculum on the one hand and the 
needs of the student on the other; (4) 
within the undergraduate college, which 
is the core of higher education; (5) be- 
tween the professional schools and the 
professions, so that practice may be 
firmly based on continuing research and 
reflection. 

But articulation should not be made a 
fetish. Nor should it be taken to imply 
that graduate schools should abate their 
sense of responsibility for the integrity 
of the professions, that they alone are to 
blame for excessive specialization, or 
that a four-year course in the liberal arts 
and sciences should be an invariable 
prerequisite of professional preparation. 

Professional persons ought to be bet- 
ter educated, but they will not in fact 
be so if their cultural level is raised at 
the expense of their professional compe- 
tence. 

Departmental vested interests inimical 
to educational integrity exist in under- 
graduate colleges as well as graduate 
schools. 

Efforts to shorten professional prepa- 
ration by providing, as an alternative to 
four years of college followed by grad- 


uate study, courses that combine cul- 
tural elements with professional subjects 
taught in a liberal spirit should not be 
discouraged. 

Articulation between the professional 
schools and the professions is more 
likely to be achieved if members of pro- 
fessional faculties are firmly grounded 
in the relevant areas of pure scholarship 
and keep in constant touch with them. 

Since many graduates of some col- 
leges and some graduates of all colleges 
do not go on to graduate school, articu- 
lation of college teaching with the needs 
of the student must comprehend articu- 
lation with society no less than with the 
graduate school. Counseling is very im- 
portant, but at the same time the student 
should not be relieved of responsibility 
for his own educational goals. 

Action on the following lines is 
needed: 

1. More liberal arts colleges should 
experiment with providing, for the bene- 
fit of prospective teachers in particular, 
two-year courses beyond initial gradua- 
tion leading to the M.A. and combining 
continued liberal education with profes- 
sional training and practice. 

2. Graduate schools should make in- 
creased efforts to meet the needs of 
teachers and members of other profes- 
sions who wish to strengthen their edu- 
cational foundations, whether or not 
they seek further degrees. 

3. Potential entrants into graduate 
school should be encouraged and as- 
sisted, first by the provision of increased 
financial aid and second by making 
graduate school requirements known to 
students as early as possible in their col- 
lege course. 

Valuable aid to these ends will be fur- 
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nished by A Guide to Graduate Study ciation of American Colleges* in co- 
and A Directory of Fellowships in the operation with the Association of Grad- 
Arts and Sciences published by the Asso- uate Schools and the Association of 


* Frederic W. Ness, ed., A Guide to Graduate American Universities. 
Study (Washington: Association of American *L. Virginia Bosch, ed., Directory of Fel- 
Colleges, 1958; distributed by the American lowships in the Arts and Sciences (Washington: 
Council on Education). Association of American Colleges, 1957). 


An rmportant aspect of the idealist-pacifist syndrome of the 1930's was the 
tendency to condemn morally the power objectives of American foreign policy 
as revealed in American diplomatic history. This was part of the general 
repugnance for the phenomenon of self-interest. Not a single person inter- 


viewed mentioned this attitude as being in evidence today, although it aoe 

be assumed that it is present to some degree among the small minority whi 

still embraces the pacifist and idealist approaches. Several teachers asserted 

that much of the articulate student criticism of American foreign policy today, 

while eschewing the “flag-waving” extreme, concerns the a of recent 
n 


American diplomacy for its alleged failure to take a “tougher” line. . . . 

If one were to generalize on the basis of the interview di ions of student 
attitudes, “passive internationalism” combined with “unconscious nationalism” 
would probably be the outstanding characteristic which the average Southern 
student brings to the study of international relations—From International 
Relations in Institutions of Higher Education in the South, by Fred Cole, 
to be published spring 1958 by the American Council on Education. 





Toward a Philosophy of Interinstitutional 


Cooperation 


MERTON W. ERTELL 


AM VERY MUCH PLEASED and honored 

to have this opportunity to be here 
today to share with you a few thoughts 
about a subject which I feel holds con- 
siderable potential for American higher 
education. It is significant that the 
American Council on Education is con- 
tinuing its interest in interinstitutional 
cooperation, an interest which was high- 
lighted two decades ago in the Klein 
study’ with which I am sure we are 
familiar. 

It is significant also that in the inter- 
vening years other groups and organi- 
zations have continued this interest. One 
of the most recent activities in this re- 
spect is the study by the New York State 
Education Department which has indi- 
cated that well over four-fifths of the 
institutions of higher education in New 
York State are engaged in some form 
of cooperative activity. These relation- 
ships range from the offering of joint de- 
gree programs to cooperative fund-rais- 
ing, from joint appointments of faculty 
members to informal provision of advice 
in business matters. They affect vir- 
tually every phase of institutional activ- 
ity. What is the significance of these 
relationships? Should such cooperative 
activity be increased? Why? How? 

We all know that in the years ahead 
enrollments will increase significantly. 
We all know that resources for provid- 
ing high-quality educational opportuni- 
ties will be in short supply. Does co- 

*Subcommittee on Cooperation and Coordi- 
nation in Higher Education, Arthur J. Klein, 
a = ong on Problems and 
P in cation, Cooperation 
nation in Higher Education (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1938). 


operative activity, accelerated in appli- 
cation and practice, provide a feasible 
means of aching better utilization of 
the limited resources which will be avail- 
able? Does it not also provide a long- 
range device for improving quality in 
higher education? 

The hypothesis which I should like to 
advance is that one of the methods— 
highly promising in itself or in conjunc- 
tion with other methods—of attacking 
the problem of effective utilization and 
improving quality lies in the practice of 
voluntary cooperation among institutions 
of higher education. It is not, however, 
to be thought of as a panacea. 

Interinstitutional cooperation takes 
many forms. It embraces the variety of 
arrangements, contracts, understandings, 
agreements, and other relationships 
which exist between two or more institu- 
tions of higher education, and which are 
entered into voluntarily and in such a 
way that the participants retain their 
identities and individualities. Coopera- 
tive relationships are designed to enlarge 
upon or improve the educational oppor- 
tunities and programs, in the broadest 
sense, which the institutions offer in- 
dividually or jointly. 

Competition of a variety of sorts 
among higher institutions has, of course, 
been the traditional way of life. Co- 
operation and coordination typically do 
not come naturally to the academic in- 
stitution. Whether or not cooperation 
will become a way of academic life one 
cannot say at this moment. Neverthe- 
less there exists abundant evidence that 
interinstitutional cooperation can lead to 
more effective utilization of resources 
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and can result in expanded and im- 
proved educational opportunities. 

It is for this reason that groups such as 
the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education and, more recently, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission have urged 
that cooperation among institutions be 
considered as one fruitful method of 
meeting the problems ahead.? Indeed, 
the Educational Policies Commission 
observed that in the “trends looking 
toward coordination lie some of the best 
hopes of both expanding and improving 
American higher education.”* Signifi- 
cantly also, the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in April of this year 
noted that “inter-institutional coopera- 
tion of various kinds is one of the prom- 
ising moves toward increasing the effi- 
ciency of educational programs.” ¢ 


The nature and extent of cooperative 
relationships 


Many highly significant cooperative 
relationships exist and have existed for 
some years among the higher institutions 
of this country. Some of them are of 
particular significance in demonstrating 
the ways in which interinstitutional co- 
operation can provide program enrich- 
ment, economy of operation, enhanced 
community service, stimulation of an 
entire institution, and other advantages 
which will assist in achieving more ef- 
fective utilization of available resources. 
To illustrate the variety and extent of 


*See John D. Millet, Financing Higher Edu- 
cation, A Staff Report to the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952), chap. 11; 
and Educational Policies Commission, Higher 
Education in a Decade of Decision (Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1957), 
pp. 109-14, 148-50. 

* Higher Education in a Decade of Decision, 

. 110. 

" *“The Semi-Annual Report of the Middle 
States Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education,” May 1957, p. 3. 
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this rich experience, I should like to 
mention very briefly one or two repre- 
sentative practices in each of ten cate- 
gories or areas of cooperation. 

Cooperation in planning.—The activi- 
ties of the Southern Regional Education 
Board in cooperative studies of needs 
and facilities in major educational fields 
such as nursing, forestry, statistics, and 
mental health and its program of memo- 
randa of agreement represent a well- 
developed practice of cooperative plan- 
ning for specialization on a regional 
basis. 

Cooperation in providing programs 
and educational opportunities for stu- 
dents——The Richmond Area University 
Center in Virginia has developed a co- 
ordinated program of evening and ex- 
tension offerings among several of the 
member institutions. This has produced 
substantial results in terms of variety of 
courses and enrollments. A_ certain 
amount of specialization of course offer- 
ings and the publication of a joint cata- 
log have characterized this activity. 

Cooperation in sharing faculty re- 
sources.—Joint appointments of faculty 
in specialized areas such as art, eco- 
nomics, music, and Russian among the 
Amherst, Mount Holyoke, and Smith 
Colleges group and the Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford, and Swarthmore Colleges 
group have led to increased and enriched 
offerings with correlative economies. The 
program of joint appointments of visiting 
specialists in, for example, Asian studies 
among five Minnesota liberal arts col- 
leges has similarly resulted in program 
enrichment. 

Cooperation in sharing physical facili- 
ties—The pattern of sharing physical 
facilities among the Associated Colleges 
of Claremont is one of the best known 
examples of this type of cooperation. 
Similar to it is the sharing of libraries, 
laboratories, and other facilities among 
the six members of the Atlanta Univer- 
sity Center. 
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Cooperation in using joint classes.— 
Joint classes, in which students of one 
institution register regularly for work 
in certain subject areas at a cooperating 
institution, are employed to advantage 
in the Atlanta University Center, the 
Associated Colleges of Claremont, and 
the Bryn Mawr-Haverford-Swarthmore 
group, among others. In some cases, all 
the introductory work in a subject area 
is offered by each with the advanced 
work provided at only one. In most of 
these groups, appropriate cross-tuition 
payments are arranged. Moreover, in 
making appointments, consideration is 
given to the availability of specialists on 
the faculties of each institution in the 
group in order to «void duplicating the 
appointments. ¥ 

Cooperation in library activities — 
Vanderbilt University and George Pea- 
body College for Teachers have oper- 
ated a joint library since 1937; Duke 
University and the University of North 
Carolina have coordinated their collec- 
tions and acquisitions and have en- 
deavoured to specialize their holdings; 
the University Center of Georgia main- 
tains a union catalog; Amherst, Mount 
Holyoke, and Smith Colleges and the 
University of Massachusetts formed in 
1951 the Hampshire Inter-Library Cen- 
ter to serve as a depository for their sel- 
dom-used volumes and also as a center 
for the coordination of certain holdings. 

Cooperation through contracts for 
services—The Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board has established contracts 
for services programs in the fields of 
medicine, dentistry, and social work. 
The Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education operates a similar 
program in the first three of these fields, 
and the New England Board of Higher 
Education is inaugurating a somewhat 
similar program in medicine and dentis- 


Cooperation in administrative and 
business affairs and in fund-raising — 
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Claremont College provides a number of 
services for the other members of the As- 
sociated Colleges of Claremont, including 
a unified business office, health service, 
and i among other services. The 
Empire State Foundation of Independent 
Liberal Arts Colleges, with its 23 institu- 
tional members, is an example of the co- 
operative fund-raising activities which 
have developed in many states, and the 
Council for Advancement of Small Col- 
leges and the United Negro Colleges are 
illustrations of interstate cooperative ac- 
tivity. 

Cooperation with other cultural insti- 
tutions.—A significant amount of co- 
operation is practiced between the in- 
stitutions of higher education in New 
York City and its environs and the other 
cultural institutions in that area. There 
are numerous galleries, museums, botani- 
cal and zoological gardens, and other 
similar institutions, and many arrange- 
ments for joint staff appointments, joint 
classes, and shared research facilities are 
made. Similar relationships exist in 
Baltimore, Cleveland, and many other 
cities. 

Other cooperative activities—Many 
other examples of cooperative activity 
could be cited, including the Richmond 
Area University Center programs of 
sharing visiting lecturers and of research 
in social sciences and humanities and 
the similar programs of the University 
Center in Georgia. 

These are pioneering practices and 
are of fundamental importance in that 
they illustrate the significance of spe- 
cialization among institutions and the 
sharing of such specialties. As such, 
they move directly toward the heart 
of academic processes and procedures. 
In so doing, they demonstrate how 
such specialization and sharing have 
strengthened institutions and their pro- 

ams. 

In addition to this very brief but none- 
theless impressive list of cooperative 
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relationships, there exists a surprisingly 
large number of other more informal 
cooperative relationships representing 
ways devised by institutions to meet cer- 
tain immediate operating problems. 
Without in any sense minimizing their 
importance in this respect, it seems es- 
sential to suggest that they are of some- 
what less significance than the relation- 
ships which are outlined under the ten 
groupings above since, for the most part, 
they do not move toward or reach the 
main streams of institutional activity. 
That is to say, they do not represent pro- 
grams which entail planned specializa- 
tion of activities among institutions and 
the planned sharing of such specialities. 


Specialization and cooperation 


It appears, then, that it is possible to 
identify two major levels of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation, both of which are 
significant but one of which, it may be 
argued, is of more far-reaching impor- 
tance. 

The one level embraces the many ar- 
rangements, both formal and informal, 
for occasional sharing of the services 
of faculty members, sharing the use of 
an auditorium or gymnasium, some 
cross-use of libraries, consultation and 
advice as to procedures, and many other 
similar practices. These practices are 
very useful and clearly lead to impor- 
tant benefits to the cooperating institu- 
tions. Ordinarily, they do not, however, 
touch the main stream of institutional 
individuality, identity, or programs. 
Hence, while they at times encounter ob- 
jections and obstacles, it is typically not 
too difficult to overcome the problems. 
In a word, these cooperative practices 
are interesting, useful, and of advantage 
to the participants, yet they are rela- 
tively “innocuous.” 

The other level embraces those coop- 
erative relationships which do move to 
the center of institutional academic ac- 
tivity and practice. The essence of these 
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relationships is specialization and the 
sharing of specialties and specialists. Co- 
operative planning (which must involve 
specialization of activity if it is to be 
meaningful ); cooperation in offering pro- 
grams; coordination of library collections; 
cooperation in employing and in sharing 
faculty members; the regular use of joint 
classes; cooperation in joint use of costly 
physical facilities; and related practices— 
all these appear to recognize that, in the 
future, institutions of higher education 
will be unable to “be all things to all 
men” (that is, to provide Yong ary of 
excellent caliber in all fields) and that 
it becomes essential that each institution 
should concentrate its resources in cer- 
tain fields and share its specialties in vari- 
ous ways. 

Relationships at this level of inter- 
institutional cooperation do involve more 
or less radical changes in institutional 
procedures. As such they raise all the 
evident and subtle aspects of institu- 
tional identity, sovereignty, pride, and 
competitiveness which can represent sub- 
stantial roadblocks to their develop- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that these 
kinds of cooperative relationships will 
produce the type of functional efficiency 
in the utilization of limited resources 
which will enable institutions and their 
faculties to meet at least a part of the 
problems of the next decade and a half. 
It is apparent also that this is why the 
cooperative practices and experiences at 
the first level are of such great impor- 
tance for, through experimentation with 
ideas and techniques at this level, in- 
stitutions lay the foundations of knowl- 
edge, experience, and accommodation 
for building toward the second level. 

Voluntary cooperation in planning 
among colleges and universities, with its 
correlative implication of specialization 
and sharing of parts of their activities, 
may well represent the most signiiicant 
kind of interinstitutional cooperation. It 
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opens an entirely new vista for higher 
education. It does not mean that each 
institution will become merely a unit in 
a vast and integrated panorama of higher 
education. It does imply, however, that 
each institution can, through cooperative 
planning, make a unique contribution in 
one or more specialized fields in its own 
geographic area or state or region. 


A series of questions 


On the basis of study and evaluation 
of many cooperative practices and re- 
lationships and of the comments on and 
appraisals of cooperation offered by 
members of the higher institutions, it is 
possible to posit a series of basic ques- 
tions about interinstitutional cooperation 
and to advance some tentative answers 
to them. In this way it will be possible 
to move toward the development of a 
philosophy of cooperation. 


1. Under what underlying conditions 
will interinstitutional cooperation work? 

Assuming that institutions have gen- 
erally common aims and objectives, it 
does not appear to be particularly impor- 
tant that their programs supplement or 
complement each other. While it may 
be that the initiation of cooperative re- 
lationships may proceed somewhat more 
readily if the institutions concerned are 
providing programs which are supple- 
mentary to one another, there are many 
illustrations of successful relationships 
among institutions whose programs may 
be seen as competitive. 

Again, in the initiation of cooperative 
relationships, it will probably be helpful 
if the participating institutions are, or at 
least conceive themselves to be, on a par 
in terms of standards and caliber of pro- 
grams. Nonetheless, there are again 
many illustrations of successful relation- 
ships among institutions which are in- 
clined to see themselves as being on 
somewhat different levels of academic 
stature. 
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One difference among institutions, 
namely difference in religious orientation, 
is likely in certain areas at least to pre- 
clude cooperation with institutions other 
than those of a similar orientation. 

The matter of mutual benefit is a 
troublesome one. Institutions will pre- 
sumably enter into cooperative relation- 
ships in order to realize certain benefits, 
and there is certainly no point in pushing 
cooperation beyond the point where it 
does not yield such benefits. Yet it is a 
moot question whether the benefits to 
each participant need be, if not equal, 
at least roughly commensurate with what 
each contributes to the relationship. It 
would ap that the situation would 
be more ivandin to the inception and 
continuity of cooperation if each partici- 
pant has ——— to share. Although 
several examples of cooperative relation- 
ships in New York and other states sug- 
gest that this strict concept of mutuality 
does not invariably obtain, since many 
institutions feel an obligation to share 
some of their resources with other insti- 
tutions, nevertheless as a general proposi- 
tion it appears that the chances for 
successful continuing cooperation are en- 
hanced when the participants derive 
benefits at least roughly proportionate 
to their contributions. 

For certain kinds of interinstitutional 
cooperation, proximity of institutions is 
obviously essential. For other kinds, it 
is of less significance or even of virtually 
no consequence. Distances between in- 
stitutions must be quite small (and trans- 
portation facilities adequate) if joint 
classes are to be used regularly. On the 
other hand, there are many situations in 
which faculty members on shared ap- 
pointments regularly commute between 
institutions located at distances of 25 
to 150 miles. Quite clearly, substantial 
distances appear to make for no difficul- 
ties in the operation of visiting lecturers 
programs. 

Voluntaryism as a principle underlying 
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cooperation is highly significant in at 
least three respects. First, cooperation 
must be voluntary in the sense that it 
entails no loss of identity or self-control 
on the part of the participants and that 
it preserves initiative and responsibility 
in each one. Second, voluntaryism re- 
quires that flexibility and adaptability 
be preserved. This does not imply the 
ultimate breakdown of cooperative re- 
lationships, of course; it means simply 
that cooperative agreements do not in- 
volve any commitments for all time. 
Finally, voluntaryism means simply 
that the members of the participating 
institutions desire to cooperate and to 
make cooperation work. In a word, the 
most important underlying principle or 
condition for undertaking cooperative 
relationships and maintaining them is the 
interest, desire, readiness, and willingness 


of the parties concerned to make them 
work. 


2. Is an evolutionary approach to co- 
operation necessary? 


Most of the cooperative practices 
which have been cited have evolved 
over a period of time to their present 
scope. A few of them were initiated in 
a fairly fully developed state and have 
shown relatively little change over time. 
Yet the bulk of them have proceeded 
gradually in their development. This 
suggests that it is quite reasonable in 
contemplating cooperative specialization 
of activities and sharing of specialities to 
consider moving from specific practices 
to more general cooperative relationships. 
A large-scale venture at the outset is 
probably not essential; in fact it is un- 
doubtedly the wiser policy to proceed 
gradually in order to avoid the danger 
of a serious setback to cooperation if 
mistakes should be made in the proc- 
esses of initiating the relationship. 


3. Where does it seem most feasible 
to begin a cooperative program? 
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Much of the experience with inter- 
institutional cooperation to date suggests 
that beginnings are more likely to be 
made in the areas of activity which lie 
away from the main stream of academic 
activity. Nevertheless, there is some con- 
siderable evidence that beginnings of 
cooperation can be made successfully 
in areas of program specialization and 
staff specialization. 

Realistically, it ap that institu- 
tions might well look to nonacademic 
areas, to libraries, and to certain smaller 
high-cost departments of instruction as 
points at which to begin consideration of 
cooperative relationships. Using these, 
then, as backgrounds of experience and 
accommodation, it will become possible 
to build toward cooperation in the main 
streams of academic activity and to share 
the gains of cooperative planning and 
specialization. 


4. What should be the roles of trus- 
tees, administrative officers, and faculty 
members in a program of interinstitu- 


tional cooperation? 


The earlier comments on voluntaryism 
have suggested that interest in and readi- 
ness to participate in cooperative rela- 
tionships are essential on the part of 
members of the institutions involved. 
This means a number of specific things: 
In the first place, it means approval by 
the senior administrative officers of the 
institution and, depending upon the na- 
ture of the relationships, either reports 
to or approval by the boards of trustees. 
In the second place, it means the early 
and active participation by faculty mem- 
bers and other administrative officers in 
the activity areas involved. 

This suggests that the institutions 
themselves are able to arrange and to 
operate the cooperative relationships on 
their own, as it were. In many instances, 
of course, this is perfectly true, as many 
of the experiences amply demonstrate. 
However, these experiences suggest fur- 
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ther that this may be a function of the 
magnitude and scope of the cooperative 
projects. There is no doubt that some 
cooperative relationships and _ projects 
require a considerable amount of admin- 
istrative time, and involve much effort 
to persuade, even after agreement in 
principle has been secured. In such in- 
stances, the advantage of a separate ad- 
ministrative staff and office becomes evi- 
dent in achieving effective operation. 
Moreover, there may be occasions in 
which, at the outset of consideration of 
cooperative relationships, it is desirable 
to turn to an “outsider” to study and to 
recommend activities as a way of avoid- 
ing certain subtle suspicions of motives 
which may otherwise creep into a given 
situation. 


5. What are the inducements to inter- 
institutional cooperation? What can in- 
stitutions gain? 

The positive educational advantages 
to be obtained through cooperation have 
been mentioned at several points of this 
paper and hence need merely to be re- 
capitulated here. Through the pooling of 
strengths, colleges and universities are 
able to improve and enrich their pro- 
grams of instruction and research. In 
addition, they are able to realize certain 
economies of operation through the shar- 
ing of specialists, elimination of duplica- 
tions, and avoidance of small competing 
programs which are often weak and 
almost always uneconomical. The re- 
sultant economies, of course, provide the 
opportunity to do more with existing re- 
sources. One speaks of these benefits in 
terms of gains to the institutions qua 
institutions but obviously the benefits are 
to be seen in terms of gains to the mem- 
bers of the institutions. 

Students benefit from the more com- 
plete and potentially stronger programs 
of study which are available to them as 
well as from the convenience of having 
such programs available at (or near) 
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their “home” institutions. Faculty mem- 
bers may be expected to benefit from the 
stimulation of exchange, from the o 
portunities to teach more in their fiel 
of specialization, and from the enhanced 
opportunities for research which may re- 
sult from cooperative relationships. In 
addition, the communities in which the 
institutions are located may also derive 
benefits from increased community serv- 
ices which the institutions may be en- 
abled to provide. 

But the most significant advantage of 
cooperation, and the one which has the 
widest application, is the potential which 
it presents for assisting institutions of 
higher education in meeting the pres- 
sures of the future. Indeed, the presi- 
dent of one institution, who has been 
keenly interested in cooperation for sev- 
eral years, argues that interinstitutional 
cooperation should be “number one” on 
the agenda of all colleges and universi- 
ties in seeking answers to the pressures 
of enrollments and the shortages of fac- 
ulty, facilities, and funds. 

These are significant advantages. They 
have been sufficient, as demonstrated by 
many cooperative relationships, to stim- 
ulate a willingness and a desire on the 
part of administrators and faculty mem- 
bers to explore and experiment further 
with cooperation. Nevertheless, to over- 
come the inertia and the intense internal 
preoccupations of institutions, as well 
as a host of other more subtle reserva- 
tions and roadblocks, has not always 
been easy, and it must be recognized at 
once that in certain of the practices de- 
scribed it has been at least helpful to 
have had exerted the influence of a 
“dedicated man” whose leadership and 
impartiality have been recognized and 
sought (for example, in the Claremont 
Colleges group, the Atlanta University 
Center, and the Richmond Area Univer- 
sity Center) or to have had the benefit | 
of substantial foundation grants to assist 
in launching a cooperative program (for 
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example, in the cases of the University 
Center in Georgia, the Richmond Area 
Center, and the Vanderbilt-Peabody re- 
lationship). In a few instances also, a 
situation of some urgency may have 
prompted the initiation of cooperative 
relationships. 

These three alternatives—dedicated 
man, outside funds, or an urgent if not 
desperate situation—are powerful moti- 
vating forces indeed. It may, in fact, 
be necessary to await the appearance of 
one or more of them before institutions 
will consider exploring the potentialities 
of cooperation further. A strong case 
can be made, however, for the belief 
that the further development of inter- 
institutional cooperation is not contin- 
gent upon these extremes and that the 
desire to make and keep institutions first- 
rate, coupled with confidence in the in- 
tegrity and strength of an institution, 
will be sufficient to stimulate the interest 
and willingness of members of our 
higher institutions to move gradually but 
persistently toward the development of 
further significant cooperative relation- 
ships. 

Manifestly, this is an optimistic point 
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of view, the correctness or incorrectness 
of which will be told by the future. 
That there is a long way to go before 
cooperation becomes an accepted way of 
academic procedure is evident. A con- 
siderable amount of stimulation, en- 
couragement, and effort will be required 
among institutions to establish coopera- 
tive relationships and activities and, 
once underway, to overcome centrifugal 
forces and to keep them alive. 

Colleges and universities can receive 
such encouragement from their state de- 
partments of education, from their own 
state, regional and national associations, 
and from other interested groups. But 
the institutions themselves have the 
major role to play in interinstitutional 
cooperation. Through study, experi- 
ments, and reports, they can begin to 
build cooperation with other institutions 
into their planning for the future. If the 
judgments expressed in this analysis are 
sound, the institutions will in this way 
enhance their ability to achieve func- 
tional efficiency in the face of the 
tremendous responsibilities which lie 
ahead. 


s 


Report of Discussion in Section IV at the Council’s 
Fortieth Annual Meeting 


WILLIAM K. SELDEN 


om enrichment, economy of op- 
eration, enhanced community service, 
and stimulation of faculty were de- 
scribed in Section IV as some of the im- 
portant advantages to be gained from 


interinstitutional cooperation. On the 
other hand it was made equally evident 
that time, patience, and persuasion are 
needed to overcome pride, inertia, incon- 
venience, or opposition in order to 


achieve more effective utilization of 
available resources. 

To all it was apparent that in the years 
ahead college and university enrollments 
will increase significantly and that re- 
sources for providing high quality edu- 
cational opportunities will be in short 
supply. The enthusiasm of those who 
have caught the cooperative fever gives 
ample evidence that interinstitutional co- 
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operation results in expanded and im- 
proved educational opportunities and is 
to be one of the important means of 
meeting the increasing demands on 
higher education. 

Examples of various types of coopera- 
tion which were described included the 
use of joint classes, sharing P pire fa- 
cilities, library activities, and faculty re- 
sources, providing programs and educa- 
tional opportunities for students, and 
jointly operating business functions and 
fund-raising. Cooperation is easier to 
develop when there is geographical prox- 
imity. Success has n greatly en- 
hanced when a dedicated individual, 
outside funds, or an urgent situation is 
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present. Wide faculty, administration, 
and trustee participation generally is 
also a requisite. 

Despite the fact that cooperation and 
coordination typically do not come nat- 
urally to any academic institution, it was 
emphasized that the colleges and univer- 
sities themselves must play the major 
role and take the leadership in institu- 
tional cooperation. 

The meeting was concluded with rec- 
ognition of the fact that cooperation is 
not a panacea to all collegiate problems 
nor merely one means to solve crises. 
Interinstitutional cooperation offers, un- 
der most circumstances, a means of en- 
riching academic programs. 


ewe 


Tue runpaMENTAL problem of mutual security planning is the intelligent 
Se of American resources among compelling, though diverse, 


jectives—the problem of spt 


requirements and availability. The 
evolution and application of mu 


ey. policy since World War II 
reflects six principal problems which had to be met at the several stages of 
development: (1) relieving starvation during the immediate postwar period; 
(2) meeting the subsequent upsurge of a militant Soviet Union, characterized 
by such crises as the revolution in China and the civil war in Greece; (3) 
reconstructing E by means of the Marshall Plan; (4) countering the 
overt Communist military attack in Korea, with the subsequent need to assist 
other countries in mili build-up and to help maintain the military forces 
of other countries; (5) gaining for strategic milit bases abroad; and 
(6) meeting miscellaneous political crises which, as in the case of the recent 
Jordan problem, created vacuums subject to Soviet exploitation. 

From the start, the mutual security program has had to remain flexible, 
adjustable to changing circumstances Ean The evolution of the geo- 
graphic distribution of mutual security resources is illustrative. In 1951, of a 
total ee approximating $8 billion, nearly $7 billion was allocated to 
Europe, the balance being almost équally divided between the Near and the 
Far East. By 1957, in a smaller program approximating $3.5 billion European 
aid is down to about $400 million, allocations to the Far East have risen to 
$1.75 billion, and to the Near East to $750 million—From Blueprint and 
Experience, Addresses and Summary of Proceedings of the Conference on 
University Contracts Abroad, Denver, Colorado, November 14-15, 1957, 


edited by Richard A. Humphrey, published by the American Council on 
Education, 1958. 





Cooperation—The States Are the Key 


HAROLD L. ENARSON 


M TASK today is to discuss “special 
mechanisms for cooperative plan- 
ning and action at regional, state, and 
local levels.” This is a large order, and 
I propose to bite off only a small chunk. 
Most of this paper will deal with re- 
gional education, which I know best, 
and with planning at the state level, 
which I know less well, and with local 
planning, not at all. The talent on this 
panel and in this room will, I trust, fill 
the conspicuous gaps in this paper. 


The regional agencies 


Three regional agencies—the South- 
ern Regional Education Board, the 
Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, and the New Eng- 
land Board of Higher Education—now 
serve a total of thirty-two states and one 
territory. Plainly these regional agen- 
cies, relatively new on the educational 
stage, are special mechanisms for co- 
operative planning and action. 

The noble experiment of interstate co- 
operation in higher education began 
with the Southern Regional Education 
Board, organized in 1948. Since then 
two other regional agencies have been 
set up, largely in the image of the SREB. 
The Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education embraces ten West- 
ern states and Alaska. The newly 
created New England Board of Higher 
Education includes six Northeastern 
states. There are significant differences 
among the agencies, but the similarities 
are far more impressive. 

All three agencies were authorized 
and are financed by the state legisla- 
tures. Their charters are interstate com- 


pacts ratified by the member states. 
They operate in a kind of constitutional 
no man’s land between the individual 
state and the Federal Government. 
Each is a response to the public’s quest 
for efficiency and economy through the 
sharing of resources and through a com- 
bined approach to common problems. 
Each is charged with fact-finding and 
with working out exchange arrange- 
ments in high-cost professional fields, 
notably in the health sciences. Beyond 
this, each is charged, by. implication, 
with searching out new methods of inter- 
institutional and interstate cooperation. 


* The task of the Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education is described as fol- 
lows: 


1. to provide facilities for assessing Western 
needs in higher education and developing 
programs to meet those needs; 

. to negotiate and administer interstate ar- 
rangements for regional educational serv- 
ices, acting as fiscal agent to carry out such 
arrangements; 

. to serve as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on activities in higher education signif- 
icant to the Western states; 

. to do research on institutional and. re- 

ional problems related to improving 
oe education; 

. to provide a channel whereby educators 
can join together in —- out over-all, 
long-range solutions to problems common 
to all; 

. to serve, when appropriate, as a vehicle 
by which colleges and universities —- 
deal on matters of higher education wi 
national foundations, industry, and the 
Federal Government; and finally, 

. to bring public officials and educators to 
a better understanding of mutual problems 
so that (a) the educational dollar is used 
wisely, (b) research, education, and serv- 
ice—the three essentials of higher educa- 
tion—are brought into sharp focus on the 
problems of Western development. 
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None of the agencies have any power 

over individual institutions or the plans 
of any state. Nor are there any coer- 
cions or sanctions of any kind exercised 
by the regional agencies. They have 
only the power of persuasion. As Gov- 
ernor Frank Clement, once chairman of 
the Southern Board, has said, 
We can never command; we can request. 
We can never direct a state or a university; 
we can only suggest directions. The method 
requires endless conferences and consulta- 
tion. It is based on ever-broadening par- 
ticipation. Its end is the creation of unity 
from diversity, without resorting to compul- 
sion or control. It is planning, but above 
all, it is democratic planning. 


What are the regional agencies up to? 
What is their potential for constructive 
action? To find out, let’s look at their 
goals, their performances, and finally 
their strengths and their weaknesses. 


Goals 


In the broadest sense, the goal of all 
three regional agencies is identical: the 


pursuit of an elusive, though real, “pub- 
lic interest” in interstate cooperation in 
higher education. There are at least 
four goals toward which the regional 
agencies strive: 

The substitution of fruitful coopera- 
tion for harmful rivalry among the in- 
stitutions of the region.—Institutional 
competition is more intense, more 
wasteful, than most of us dare admit: 
competition for students, for current 
appropriations, for capital outlay, for 
prestige. True, competition is a stimulus 
to initiative, but it is also an invitation to 
wasteful duplication. It is a rare institu- 
tion which does not equate bigness with 
progress and additional offerings with 
greater service. As one Western univer- 
sity president stated, 


I am afraid we have been guilty of lip serv- 
ice in the cause of ration, but have 
actually been motivated by a desire to excel, 
outbid, outgrow, or outdo neighboring in- 
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stitutions. The competition of intercol- 
legiate sports has been allowed to carry over 


into school operations. 


The goal of the regional agencies is to 
help the institutions develop mutually 
advantageous ways of working together, 
whether in planning, in the use of a 
cyclotron or a research library, or in the 
exchange of students. We seek “com- 
plementary specialization” in graduate 
programs. In plain language, we are 
better off with, let us say, three strong 
programs in marine biology than six 
weak ones. 

The encouragement of planning.—For 
the most part, planning, whether at the 
regional, state, or institutional level, is 
still a primitive art and, in some eyes, 
a black art. Most institutions have their 
development plans, but too often these 
encompass little more than the architect's 
conception of the new student union and 
the parking lot. On basic issues of edu- 
cational policy, including issues of the 
ultimate size of the institution, the plan 
is silent. 

Moreover, the sum of the individual 
institutional plans does not add up to a 
plan for the state. How many states 
have a truly balanced set of programs? 
How many states have a carefully con- 
ceived diversification of functions as be- 
tween, for example, the junior colleges 
and the four-year institutions? How 
many states have the administrative 
machinery, whether formal or informal, 
to really come to grips with such basic 
issues? 

The regional agencies believe that 
planning must be systematic and con- 
tinuous, must be done by the responsible 
policy-makers. We stand ready to give 
what help we can. 

A belief in the importance of better 
understanding between the university 
world and its “publics."—I speak espe- 
cially of state-supported schools and 
especially of the politicians—legislators 
and governors. Politicians and educa- 
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tors live in alien worlds. In these cir- 
cumstances, conflicting ambitions create 
suspicions which easily grow into hos- 
tility and too frequently into outright 
conflict. The plaintive cry of the educa- 
tors is “They don’t understand us,” and 
the natural tendency when one is up 
against a critic (or a scoundrel) is to 
outwit him, or so the legislator may well 
conclude. 

Imagine yourself a legislator and take 
a good hard look at the budgets of the 
various universities in your state. Are the 
budgets simple and forthright? Do they 
put the work of the university in any 
meaningful perspective, illuminating al- 
ternatives? Are the budget data for dif- 
ferent institutions comparable? Or are 
the budgets exercises in camouflages and 
concealment? 

Nor is the budget ordeal likely to leave 
happy memories in the mind of the uni- 
versity president. He finds lawyers and 
ranchers and merchants meeting too 
briefly, with too little help, to tackle too 
much work. He sees a rural-dominated 
legislature whose obsession, too often, is 
with a low tax rate rather than a bal- 
anced growth of state services and re- 
sources. And, worst of all, the university 
president is faced with the notion that 
colleges and universities are just another 
state service, properly subject to the 
same purchasing, auditing, and civil serv- 
ice standards as are applicable to the 
Fish and Game Commission. 

A goal of regional education is to help 
educators and politicians better under- 
stand their mutual problems. 

Better utilization of teaching and 
physical resources within institutions.— 
The technological revolution has largely 
bypassed higher education. Television, 
for the most part, is scorned as a bar- 
barian invention. That scarcest resource 
—the time of the teacher—is wasted by 
too many small classes, administrative 
trivia, service on the Faculty Parking 
Committee, and so on. 
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It is the rare college or university 
which makes systematic and continuous 
studies of its use of space. 

True, a variety of piecemeal experi- 
ments subsidized by innumerable foun- 
dation grants are under way. But most 
experiments touch only fragments of the 
academic program. One school dabbles 
with television, another with mechanical 
aids for teaching Spanish. As one foun- 
dation executive remarked, “Very few 
colleges or universities are truly experi- 
ment-minded, willing to try at one time 
a wide range of experiments.” 

A goal of regional education is to lend 
assistance to all efforts toward more 
imaginative use of faculty and facilities. 


Performance 


1. All three regional agencies supple- 
ment state planning by collecting in- 
formation regionally and doing studies 
in depth of the need for new schools 
of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine, and so on. Such studies are use- 
ful to the extent that the states make 
them useful. A study of veterinary 
medicine in the South had the effect of 
discouraging creation of a new veterin- 
ary medicine school, deemed unneces- 
sary, and channeling state funds into an 
animal research center—a facility more 
useful to both state and region. In the 
West, a study of dentistry pointed up 
dramatically the need for creating, 
right now, several new dental schools. 
To date no Western state has accepted 
the challenge to set up a new dental 
school. 

2. All three agencies work hard to 
combat wasteful duplication = pro- 

ams, especially high-cost graduate or 
cane speaks salem. Each agen- 
cy has developed workable programs 
whereby “have not” states may send 
their students to medical, dental, and 
veterinary medicine schools in neighbor- 
ing states to the mutual advantage of 
both sending and receiving states. In 
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the South, several dozen “Memoranda of 
Agreement” commit the cooperating in- 
stitutions to the orderly development of 
complementary specializations in par- 
ticular fields, for example, forestry, 
marine biology, and city planning. 

Each of e programs is good in 
itself. However, a fair criticism is that 
we have barely scratched the surface in 
eliminating wasteful duplication. In the 
West, for example, no one pretends that 
the many mining schools are all justified 
by today’s economy. Nor have the re- 
gional agencies achieved much success 
in encouraging a truly cooperative ap- 
proach in the expansion of higher educa- 
tion now getting under way. We do 
not yet have true interstate or even intra- 
state planning in the creation of new 
schools and programs. 

3. In all three regions, concerted 
efforts are made to build communication 
bridges between the political and aca- 
demic communities. SREB has pio- 
neered in an annual Legislative Work 
Conference in which legislators from 
sixteen states sit down with educators 
to discuss key educational issues. For 
the suspicious, I can only say that it 
works. Southern legislators see their 
own state problems in a broader per- 

ve. 

In the West we are laying plans for a 
“Workshop on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion,” bringing in educators, legislators, 
governors, and regents. We feel they 
have much to learn from one another 
and that this is best done apart from the 
bargaining tables in their individual 
states. 

4. At least one of the three regional 
agencies makes occasional forays into 
dangerous territory: the use institutions 
make of their teaching and their physical 
resources. These forays are indirect, if 
not downright devious, and are best 
done by the light of the moon. 

The Southern Regional Education 
Board, with foundation assistance, has 
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studied the uses of classroom television. 
Out of this study has emerged the bold- 
est of all the plans for interstate co- 
operation: linking many schools in many 
states together by microwave relay sta- 
tions for closed-circuit televised lectures 
by outstanding teachers. This proposal, 
if adopted, will significantly affect the 
way institutions use their faculties. 
Finally, it may be worth noting that 
each of the agencies is largely immo- 
bilized in dealing with the broad issues 
of educational philosophy. Amidst the 
babble of tongues, it seems futile (and 
possibly fatal) to push any one theory 
of education. Regional agencies have 
many masters; they must keep a weather 
e peeled to signs of disaffection in 
hee member states; they must con- 
stantly “ride fences.” In short, they 
must operate largely within the areas 
of broad agreement. They dare not 
chase after Robert Hutchins or Harold 
Taylor or anyone whose views would 
not command warm agreement in the 
power centers of American education. 


Strengths and weaknesses 


The frustrations will be apparent to 
you. Institutions tend to go it alone; 
they chase the mirage of self-sufficiency. 
For the most part, it simply doesn’t oc- 
cur to them to consciously seek better 
education through cooperation. 

Regional agencies are useful needlers. 
They can clarify the needs of a state 
and the region; they provide the legal 
framework for new devices of interstate 
cooperation; they also propagandize for 
higher education. This is useful work. 
But there are definite limits on what 
regional education can do. 

Bright new stars we may be in the 
educational firmament, but even stars 
have to be seen in perspective. Regional 
education occupies a very tiny corner 
in an immense and complicated educa- 
tional universe. The concept of a 
“region” has never captured the imagina- 
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tion or the primary loyalties of the 
American people. There is no regional 
legislature, executive, or political party 
organization. There are no regional 
“publics” or pressure groups or custom- 
ary loyalties. There are not even agreed 
regional boundaries for federal or inter- 
state activity. And certainly there are 
no universities organized or financed on 
a regional basis. 

Public higher education—the point 
cannot be made too forcibly—is a state 
responsibility. The state is a reality in 
a way the region is not. Interstate 
agencies are creatures of the states. 
They exist to satisfy, through external 
relations, the internal needs which each 
state must define for itself. Regional 
education, in short, operates on the 
frontier, in the very special, narrow, lim- 
ited, but important, dimension of inter- 
state planning and action. 

Ideally regional agencies are trading 
centers, forums where the member states 
can find out how to pool facilities for 


maximum ae It does not often 


work that way, and for a simple reason. 
For the most part, the states do not know 
what educational resources they have 
and they are not organized in such a 
way that they can bargain intelligently 
for mutual advantage. 

Let’s take a simple illustration. How 
many mining schools, schools of social 
work, schools of veterinary medicine does 
the West need? No one really knows and 
no one knows for sure how to tackle the 
problem. If one held a meeting to dis- 
cuss the problem, who should be invited? 
One would start with Oregon and invite 
John Richards because, as chancellor of 
the Oregon State System, it is his job to 
know what Oregon’s facilities are. But 
in very few other states can you pinpoint 
responsibility for over-all state manage- 
ment of higher education. There are 
not, as in labor-management relations, 
“authorized bargaining representatives.” 

The greatest single barrier to devel- 
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oping new ventures in interstate coop- 
eration is that the states themselves are 
not equipped to use the interstate agen- 
cies which they have created. 


Special mechanisms of cooperation 
at the state level 


What are the “special mechanisms for 
cooperative planning and action at the 
state level”? Answer: Very few. 

Most states operate a system of anar- 

chy (or diversity, if you prefer), with 
each institution fighting for growth and 
survival in the state legislature and with 
each institution defining for itself its role 
within the state. There are values in 
such anarchy. The strong and the en- 
terprising win out. Competition is in- 
vigorating. A college or university de- 
velops in its own time and its own way, 
without the doubtful advantage of out- 
side restraint or guidance. Anarchy has 
its values; it also has its price. 
The public money now appropriated for 
higher education may be made to go even 
further. To accomplish this, sentiment, 
vested interest, local pride, and prejudices 
will need to be put aside for fiscal considera- 
tions. Some states have altogether too many 
state colleges and even with greatly in- 
creased enrollments, they are not organized 
to educate their youth properly at a rea- 
sonable cost per student. In some states 
identical but inferior educational programs 
are offered by several public institutions. 
Some state-supported educational programs 
are competing for students among them- 
selves and with well-established ee 
in private institutions. When students are 
divided among too many institutions, none 
of them, be they public or private, can op- 
erate at an optimum cost. Meanwhile, other 
specializations needed by students in a geo- 
graphical area are ignored altogether.’ 


However, in an increasing number of 
states a variety of coordinating systems 


*John A. Perkins, “Government Support of 
Public Universities and Colleges,” in Annals of 
the American Academy. of Political and Social 
Science, CCCI (1955), 109-10. 
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are at work. Without exception, each 
is unique, nurtured for different reasons 
and with varying degrees of success. At 
great risk, I suggest these generaliza- 
tions: 

1. Most state systems of coordination 
tend to be limited largely to budget and 
related functions. Their primary task 
is to coordinate the budget presentations 
of the various public institutions. They 
do less well in stimulating cooperation 
among institutions and in defining the 
roles of the various institutions. 

2. The state systems of coordination 
succeed, in the few places where they 
do succeed, when they are manned by 
professional staff of reputation, integrity, 
and tact. 

3. Informal coordination, through an- 
nual state conferences or “presidents’ 
associations,” often works in exact ratio 
to the amount of legislative pressure for 
a formal system of coordination. These 
informal alliances, largely designed to 
stave off legislative intervention, hold 
great promise for better planning of 
higher education within a state. The 
danger of such private combinations is 
that they may simply conspire against 
the legislature, holding fast to the status 

uo. 

4. Mechanisms by themselves do not 
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mean much. What counts is a sense of 
urgency and the ability to “grow” a set 
of common objectives. 


No matter how good a plan or an idea 
hatched by an administration may be, it is 
of little value until it becomes of the 
consciousness and activity of the people. 
The history of government and industry is 
littered with schemes that have been labelled 
failure, but which in reality were never tried 
because they were never understood by 
those who had to grasp them before they 
could become action.” 


I conclude this appraisal of regional 
and state mechanisms with one brief 
comment. Institutional self-pride and 
ambition will not be eroded one whit by 
exhortations on the virtues of coopera- 
tion. We must be hardheaded even as 
we are imaginative. Cooperation must, 
in the last analysis, hinge on mutual 
advantage. 

I believe that in the regions, and 
in the states, we in education are 
smart enough, bold enough, courageous 
enough, to lift American education to 
new peaks of excellence. Surely nothing 
less will satisfy the American people in 
our time. 

* Alexander H. icghinn, The Governing of 


Man (Princeton, a" Princeton University 
Press, 1946), p. 


Report of Discussion in Section V at the Council’s 
Fortieth Annual Meeting 


J. FLETCHER WELLEMEYER 


IscussION centered about two prin- 

cipal related questions: (1) what is 
the motivation for establishing regional 
associations; and (2) why do we not 
have such associations everywhere? As 
to the first, the New England Associa- 
tion grew out of the special needs of six 
relatively small land-grant colleges plus 
the need for medical and dental train- 


ing. The Southern Board stemmed from 
the concern of the state governments. 
A general formulation was suggested: 
that regional associations were formed 
primarily to provide educational oppor- 
tunities not available within the state 
and to provide them more effectively 
and economically. 


This elicited the suggestion that sev- 
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eral other activities could benefit from 
formal mechanisms for cooperation 
either at the state or regional level: im- 
proved recruitment and education of 
teachers; improved utilization of college 
teaching staff through rationalization of 
tenure and retirement provisions; plan- 
ning for better adult education at the 
postsecondary level; vocational training; 
training of women. 

As to the absence of regional associa- 
tions in some areas, it was reported that 
some states, such as Ohio (wheve a wide 
range of offerings is available), were 
able to plan adequately within the state 
by direct institutional cooperation rather 
than by governmental compact. The 
twelve Midwestern states have achieved 
a high degree of cooperation without 
formal compacts. Viable programs in 
nuclear research and interlibrary co- 
operation are in existence. 

Discussion returned to this point sev- 
eral times with some participants def- 
initely making a point that regional 
associations were not necess in all 
circumstances. A number of additional 
advantages for regional compacts were 
listed by the three secretaries present. 

Although voluntary associations have 
more flexibility, the public interstate or- 
ganizations have the advantage of pub- 
lic accountability and access to public 
funds. It was pointed out that voluntary 
associations could lose their effectiveness 
through the defection of a single insti- 
tution, whereas this is scarcely possible 
under an interstate compact. 

Another advantage of regional asso- 
ciations is that their design requires 
them to consider the public interest 
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primarily. The sum of individual insti- 
tutional interests does not necessarily 
equate to the public interest. We may 
in many instances have too much com- 
petition between institutions. 

As an example of a icular service 
rendered by a regional association, the 
Southern Regional Education Board has 
under study a closed-circuit educational 
television network comprising 309 dif- 
ferent institutions. The efforts of the 
Southern Regional Education Board 
have resulted in substantial advances in 
educational TV in the South; two South- 
ern states already have state-wide net- 
works and a third one is in process of 
organization. Clearance by the Federal 
Communications Commission will be 
necessary to establish the large regional 
network. The plan would make avail- 
able to all the colleges and universities 
the services of leading professors, no 
matter where they might be located. 
The projected network would be larger 
than any existing commercial television 
network. 

Serious discussion of the needs for re- 
search in all types of educational plan- 
ning was held. It was considered essen- 
tial that officials, who would be expected 
to act as a result of the findings of re- 
search be involved in the planning of 
study projects. 

It was also emphasized that improved 
relations were needed between the col- 
leges and universities on the one hand 
and public educational systems on the 
other. Some recognition of this factor 
has begun to occur; much more is 
needed. 





The Twofold Challenge: National and 


International Demands 


HERMAN B WELLS 


T Is A pleasure to participate in this 
meeting and particularly to do so 

under the distinguished chairmanship of 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Freder- 
ick G. Hochwalt. I appreciate the in- 
vitation to speak on the timely subject 
of this discussion section. I approach it, 
however, with humility in the presence 
of our expert panelists, resource persons, 
and before this well-informed and ex- 
perienced audience. 

As a result of personal experiences 
abroad and in international educational 
associations, I have been especially im- 
pressed by four facts which are funda- 
mental to the twofold challenge facing 
our American colleges and universities 
and which seem to set the mood of 
much of the world today. 

First is the fact of rising populations 
on all five continents. World popula- 
tion has increased from about 1.5 billion 
in 1900 to approximately 2.5 billion in 
1950 and is expected to be almost 3.5 
billion by 1975. While this increase is 
not distributed evenly over all regions of 
the world, nearly everywhere populations 
have risen in remarkable numbers. 

Second is the world fact of rising as- 
pirations. Men and women everywhere 
aspire to a larger portion of the material 
goods and services which an age of sci- 
ence and technological abundance has 
created for a better life. They seek this 
larger share at less hardship and less 
labor of back and muscle. ey seek it 
at greater freedom from fear and super- 
stition and at more leisure for play. 
People of all classes now begin to de- 
mand a greater share of the spiritual 


and cultural heritage of their forefathers. 
They want governments and a social 
order which in national independence 
allows them and their children a life of 
human dignity. Rising aspirations are 
the mood See he but especially 
among the hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple in Latin America, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Asia. 

The third world fact is the rising de- 
mand for education. As people awaken 
into a world no longer new in geography 
but now new in hope and promise, they 
find in education the means to give real- 
ity to their dreams. In some lands the 
new demand is for fundamental educa- 
tion to enable illiterate masses to read, 
to write, and to improve personal health 
and habits. In other countries, the ris- 
ing demand is for wider opportunities 
for secondary education, collegiate edu- 
cation, or for the highest, most special- 
ized professional training. Everywhere 
the schoolhouse, be it a crude and 
clumsy cottage or a modern college cam- 
pus, is the sign pointing the way to prog- 
ress. The rising demand for education 
is realistic, practical, and sound. It 
commands and deserves attention. 

Finally, the fourth fact is the risin 
recognition of world-wide sasentpindl 
ence. People become ever more aware 
that their own personal fortunes are tied 
to the fortunes of their neighbors—their 
neighbors on the next farm, across the 
border, or their neighbors on the other 
shore of the sea. 

These four world facts of rising popu- 
lations, rising aspirations, the rising de- 
mand for education, and the rising rec- 
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ognition of interdependence have given 
new meaning and new urgency to the 
pursuit of knowledge. Everywhere a 
greater number of people are eager 
to know more. The four facts have 
brought forth new questions and have 
created new problems demanding im- 
mediate analysis and solution. Every- 
where man seeks new insights into old 
disciplines and new wisdom in human 
relations, science, and technology. 

In this universal and urgent search 
for new knowledge, insights, and wis- 
dom, man has sought new tools. Some of 
these work across national boundaries. 
International organizations have been 
created to further education, science, 
and culture. Scholarly and professional 
societies promote the common goal. The 
world’s great private philanthropic foun- 
dations, through generous and wise in- 
vestment of funds, contribute skillfully 
to the universal search. But the great 
and manifold effort, international and 
national, public and private, perhaps 
finds its most concentrated and effective 
expression in the work of the world’s 
great colleges and universities. 

In important portions of the world, 
however, universities unhappily are not 
free. They are hindered or altogether 
prevented from carrying out their natu- 
ral mission. In other portions of the 
world, while free, they are inadequate 
in staff, financial resources, facilities, and 
tradition. A special responsibility, there- 
fore, falls on those universities which 
have remained free and whose intellec- 
tual and material means are vigorous 
and strong. 

Such, happily, are our own colleges 
and universities in America; therefore, 
they have special responsibilities. 

Thus our colleges and universities face 
“The Twofold Challenge: National and 
International Demands.” 

The first challenge is to meet our 
national demands. Because of the four 
world facts college student population 
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and enrollments will rise in our own 
country as elsewhere. More teachers 
will be required and they must be better 
paid. New buildings will be needed. 
Library and laboratory facilities must 
be reasonably enlarged. Scholarship aid 
will have to be found for worthy and 
talented but needy students. Curricula 
must be modernized. Other demands 
will need to be met. 

For us in America, however, these na- 
tional demands are not new. We have 
faced demands like these many times 
before—and with less advance warning— 
under much less favorable economic and 
social conditions than this time. Now 
we have experience which we have 
never had. We have better and sounder 
institutions, widely distributed geograph- 
ically; more substantial financial means 
to support them; and much better pub- 
lic understanding of the Swng of 
higher education. I am confident, there- 
fore, that the national demands on our 
system of higher education can and will 
be met and that the first challenge, 
therefore, need not frighten us. 

There is now, however, a second chal- 
lenge—to meet the international de- 
mands on our system. A great portion 
of the world now looks to our Ameri- 
can colleges and universities for intellec- 
tual inspiration. Students and scholars 
abroad seek opportunity for study and 
observation here. They wish to exchange 
ideas with their American colleagues. 
Much of the world regards us as the 
spearhead in the new, intensive pursuit 
of knowledge. 

This second challenge in all of its im- 
plications and its newness is truly extraor- 
dinary. Our colleges and universities 
are hosts to more than 41,000 foreign 
students and to more than 1,200 foreign 
scholars. They engage in exchanges 
of books and papers, entertain ener 
streams of scholarly visitors from abroad, 
send professors and presidents to meet- 
ings around the world. Through con- 
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tracts of educational and technical aid 
they staff programs and institutes in far- 
away lands as though they were exten- 
sion centers fifty miles from home. An 
important survey recently conducted by 
the American Council on Education 
shows that many of our American col- 
leges and universities are prepared to 
expand these activities even more. 

As we have accepted these new re- 
sponsibilities, we have not allowed our 
vision to be dimmed by petty problems 
of the moment and by the small annoy- 
ances of the day—as harassing as they 
may be on occasion to the sometimes ex- 
asperated president or dean! 

In accepting the new responsibilities 
so cheerfully and oe so gener- 
ously and enlightenedly to the world’s 


demand for American intellectual aid 
and leadership, our colleges and univer- 
sities are widening their own horizons. 
Foreign students and scholars must not 
be casual visitors, but in due course 
be encouraged to become an — 


part of our campus communities. us 
they enrich the lives of our American 
students and teachers and enlarge the 
intellectual experience of Americans. As 
they are integrated into campus life 
naturally and spontaneously, they ex- 
emplify the brotherhood of man to the 
mutual benefit of our people and them- 
selves. 

Great, therefore, as are the national 
demands upon our system of higher edu- 
cation, they cannot be allowed to pre- 
vent us from meeting the international 
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demands, no matter what the cost in 
effort or temporary sacrifice. Only as 
our students and teachers are brought 
into genuine, personal working associa- 
tion with colleagues of other lands, can 
they become realistically aware of the 
common hopes and common fears of man 
at this threshold of the interplanetary 
age. National demands are not honestly 
met if the international demands are 
brushed aside or neglected. Interna- 
tional demands truly have become an 
essential aspect of domestic needs. 

A few weeks ago I received a letter 
from a young ne of from India and an 
alumnus of our university who, in ex- 
pressing his gratitude to us, included a 
timely prayer by the Indian poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. The prayer which this 
young Indian quotes seems to point to 
the new demands upon our colleges and 
universities, to our new responsibilities 
and to the new world facts which are 
the cause of the twofold challenge be- 


fore us. 


Where the mind is without fear and the head 
is held high; 
Where knowledge is free; 
Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 
words come out from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 
ey into the dreary desert sand of dead 
it; 
Where the mind is led forward by Thee into 
ever-widening thought and action— 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let 
my country awake. 


Report of Discussion in Section VI at the Council’s 
Fortieth Annual Meeting 


ROBERT H. REID 


HE KEYNOTE speaker, President Her- 
man B Wells of Indiana University, 
vividly described the twofold challenge 


dictated by national demands and in- 
ternational obligations. He emphasized 
four factors affecting these challenges: 
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(1) rising populations on all continents; 
(2) rising aspirations especially among 
underdeveloped peoples; (3) the rising 
demand for education as the means to 
give reality to their dreams (for every- 
where the schoolhouse is the way point- 
ing to progress); and (4) rising recogni- 
tion of the world-wide interdependence 
of peoples and nations. 

International demands are essential 
aspects of domestic educational needs. 
President Wells said: “Great, therefore, 
as are the national demands upon our 
system of higher education, they cannot 
be allowed to prevent us from meeting 
the international demands, no matter 
what the cost in effort or temporary 
sacrifice. 

“Only as our students and teachers 
are brought into genuine, personal work- 
ing association with colleagues of other 
lands, can they become realistically 
aware of the common hopes and com- 
mon fears of man at this threshold of 
the interplanetary age.” 

The discussion which followed 
brought out the fact that there are 
counterfactors, especially within the ed- 
ucational systems of the world, which 
need to be understood and evaluated 
in approaching the problems of inter- 
national exchange. 

There is a feeling that we are begin- 
ning to know a little about exchange and 
an increasing assumption that we need 
to know much more with regard to 
where emphasis needs to be placed. Re- 
curring themes referred to were: (1) 
the value of a year abroad either as a 
junior year or for postgraduate work; 
(2) the need for better understanding 
of American education by students and 
other academic personnel who come to 
the United States; (3) the task of the 
foreign student adviser in handling dif- 
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ferent types of exchangees; (4) the 
needs of advanced research scholars; (5) 
where the responsibility should lie for 
articulating these programs; (6) how 
best to ensure effective follow-up. 

In a brief backward glance, the group 
reflected that despite some disappoint- 
ments, much had been accomplished. 
The accomplishments emphasize interest 
of organizations, greater available re- 
sources, and increasing commitments, 
especially at the college and university 
level. There are still exceptions but ex- 
change is considered by most college 
administrators as an essential part of the 
university's program. 

While the point was made that the 
administration of each institution must 
provide the essential framework for a 
successful exchange program, it was 
noted that there was heartening evi- 
dence that students, faculty, philan- 
thropic foundations, government agen- 
cies, national and international organi- 
zations, and universities of the world 
shared a growing mutuality of interest 
and were more and more aware of their 
responsibility for providing a strong 
thread upon which the beads could be 
strung. 

Some saw a vision of the future with 
students and teachers, at all levels and 
from every country of the world, work- 
ing on most of our campuses. They 
spoke, too, of the day when most Ameri- 
cans would be sampling the ways of 
the world, drawing thereby new hope, 
ideas, strength, and determination to 
meet the challenges of our age, for in 
effect they are really more our chal- 
lenges than any other nation in the 
world. “Wonders are many, but none, 
none is more wondrous than man.”— 
Sophocles. 





The Wrong Questions 


CARL W. McINTOSH 


ucH Has been said about the in- 
M vention of the printing press and 
its impact on the world. It is time some- 
one mentioned the inventions of the 
typewriter, carbon paper, and the 
mimeograph. The mimeograph was our 
secret weapon in World War II. No 
one can spend an hour in most schools 
or colleges without coming under the 
influence of one of these pint-sized 
presses. This is not a paid commercial 
as will soon be apparent. 

My life is made miserable by the num- 
ber of mimeographed questionnaires 
which reach my desk in the course of a 
year's time. Someone is always con- 
ducting a survey. Some unknown 
seeker after a degree is sitting in his 
cozy room right now dreaming up ques- 
tions to ask me next spring. When 
spring comes ‘round again next se 
students will be walking hand in hand 
under the green mist of the early leaves, 
but I'll be looking at a mimeographed 
list of questions beginning, “How many 
of your graduates in the class of 1947 
have (a) received graduate degrees in 
your institution, (b) from some other 
institution, (c) taken up farming, (d) 
gone into politics, (e) got lost?” This 
will be the first of twenty questions, each 
one having five parts. I could spend 
eight hours of the day ten months of 
the year answering survey questions. 
Whether or not “too many cooks spoil 
the broth,” certainly, too many ques- 
tionnaires spoil SS at temper. 

Perhaps we should establish a society, 


the purpose of which would be to guar- 
antee human beings the same rights and 
privileges as machines. I heard a brief- 
ing once on the proper use of one of 
our new electronic monsters which costs 


a small fortune and which will solve in 
a few seconds a problem that we would 
stew about for months. The thing that 
made me so envious of the machine was 
the part of the Bs precy we explanation 
which said, in effect, you have to ask the 
right questions in order to get the right 
answers. If I could get people to ask 
me the right questions, I wouldn’t have 
any trouble giving them the right an- 
swers, either. Wouldn’t it be pleasant if 
you could just say to people, “I'm sorry, 
but you asked the wrong question”? 

A few years ago a friend of mine had 
an interesting experience. One after- 
noon the telephone rang. He picked it 
up and said, “Hello.” A small voice said, 
“Is Dorothy there?” No one in his fam- 
ily was named Dorothy and he replied 
by saying, “No, this is 8146.” This 
prompted the same question, “Is Dor- 
othy there?” Again he said, “No, this is 
8146.” There was a long pause while 
this information was assimilated by the 
child at the other end of the line. Then 
the small voice said, “I'm sorry, but you 
have the wrong number.” I have been 
tempted ever since hearing about this 
experience to attach a short note to 
90 percent of all questionnaires sayin 
simply, “I'm sorry, but you have ae 
the wrong questions.” 

This chronology of frustration might 
indicate a variety of things such as a 
noncooperative attitude, a bad temper, 
poor record keeping, or the manifesta- 
tion of the progressive stupidity which 
the unfriendly insist is the concomitant 
of administrative experience. I will 
acknowledge the contribution of these 
causal factors to the syndrome which for 
want of a better term we will identify 
as “questionnaire-itis.” Some of you 
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have probably experienced acute at- 
tacks and can sympathize with those 
who have a chronic condition. Actually, 
most of the questionnaires contain sen- 
sible questions. They are unreasonable 
only in that they make excessive de- 
mands on our time. There are other 
questions, however, which are not sen- 
sible, but since they rarely or never 
appear on questionnaires, we are apt to 
be less critical when we encounter them. 

Not long ago I read the question and 
comment, “Do teachers teach subjects or 
do they teach pupils? What an irri- 
tating question!”! I regard this as non- 
sense. This is the kind of question that 
does more to confuse than to clarify. 
The question is not, “Do you teach the 
subject or do you teach the children?” 
The question is, “Are you interested in 
other people or are you interested in 
yourself?” Even this is a poor question 
which cannot be answered without ac- 
knowledging the artificiality of a forced 
choice between two alternatives which 
are not mutually exclusive. But it comes 
closer to the meaning, which is not to 
ask a question at all but to express a 
view, that is, to censure those who use 
the schoolroom at any level to demon- 
strate what they know rather than to 
communicate what the student can un- 
derstand. 

I find this device which presupposes 
the necessity for choice between the ex- 
tremes of subject fascination and pupil 
preoccupation nothing more than a 
technique for befuddlement. I have 
never known a competent teacher who 
did not have a reasonable enthusiasm 
for his subject. I have never known a 
superior teacher who could conceal his 
belief in the value of his subject. But 
I have never known anyone who could 
teach successfully without a desire to 
communicate with students even though 
it sometimes meant the patient search 


*Idaho State Department of Education, Vo- 
Ed News, Vol. III, October 1957. 
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for a frame of reference suitable to the 
aptitude and ability of the students. 

Another question which should be 
examined is the question, “Which is the 
more important, the teaching of subject 
matter or teaching methods?”? This is 
the phrasing a by citizens who are 
both concerned and perplexed over the 
intemperate accusations and observa- 
tions of groups or individuals who aspire 
to be sudden persuaders in the educa- 
tion of teachers. It is not a proper ques- 
tion at all, but it is frequently the 
springboard from which both the “pros” 
and the “antis” dive into a sea of uncer- 
tain rhetoric and flounder from cliché 
to cliché. 

The question may be paraphrased this 
way, “How much time should a student 
devote to learning teaching techniques 
and educational theory?” Some assump- 
tion must be made as to the total amount 
of time available. The most common 
assumption is four years. I will not ques- 
tion this assumption at this time. We 


will probably all observe the magic of 
four years until we replace it with the 
magic of five years. 

Many faculty members and others 
raise this question because they are not 
convinced that their colleagues in the 
department of education can reconcile 


the offering of the equivalent of over 
four academic years of work in courses 
in education with their defensible mis- 
sion. The observation, “We only require 
‘so much’ of the student’s time,” does 
not impress those who regard the grow- 
ing list of courses with amazement and 
apprehension. The realization that every 
recommended or required course in edu- 
cation is really a recommendation that a 
teacher not be permitted to learn some- 
thing else during his years in college is 
basic to an understanding of why tem- 
pers are short and feelings are high. 
*Report of the Teacher Interim Legislative 


Committee (James C. Hayes, chairman), 33rd 
Session, Idaho Legislature, Boise, 1955. 
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Those responsible for the education 
of men and women entering any profes- 
sion must reach some acceptable com- 
promise with those who would urge 
broader and more liberal backgrounds 
and those who would favor the introduc- 
tion of more how-to-do-it courses. This 
is not unique to the profession of teach- 
ing. Those professions which assume a 
share of the responsibility for the licens- 
ing of the candidate frequently require, 
either through internship or a limited- 
status type of practice, the acquisition 
of specific techniques helpful to the 
candidate. 

To the extent that practice teaching, 
by whatever name, is given increasing 
prominence in the college curriculum, 
the teacher's liberal education is de- 
creased. Yet there is more agreement 
concerning the value of this e ience, 


more enthusiasm on the part of the stu- 
dent, and perhaps greater educational 
benefit realized from it than can be 
gained easily by a comparable amount 


of time devoted to other matters. What 
is generally overlooked is that this 
phenomenon is not an uncommon con- 
comitant of anyone’s first experience in 
a professional field, if he has the benefit 
of helpful guidance, reasonable encour- 
agement, and a good professional back- 
ground. 

Who has not heard the observation, 
“I learned more during my first year of 
teaching than I did in four years of 
college.” If this is taken literally, it is 
a sad commentary on the teacher’s use 
of time during his undergraduate years. 
But if it is interpreted, as I believe it 
should be in most cases, “I learned more 
about teaching, and children, and par- 
ents, and odds and ends of factual in- 
formation than I did during four years 
of college,” then we can say, “So does 
everyone else.” Your first year doesn’t 
have to be designated “on-the-job train- 
ing” to make it a worthwhile educa- 
tional experience. 
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To the extent that college courses are 
designed to accomplish in the college 
classroom that which will later be ac- 
complished in the schoolroom, to the 
extent that they are designed to accom- 
plish in the college laboratory that which 
will later be accomplished in the indus- 
try, to the extent that they are designed 
to accomplish in the college classroom 
that which will later be accomplished 
in the business office; then to that extent 
they are courses designed, not for the 
student, but for his employer. Their 
purpose is to make it easier for the em- 
ployer by relieving him of some of his 
responsibility for the training and guid- 
ance of new personnel. Few question 
the necessity for courses of this kind. 
The issue is, how many? 

This is just the beginning of the long 
list of questions which come to light 
when the question “Which is the more 
important, the teaching of subject mat- 
ter or teaching methods?” is examined. 
It is not a question but a Pandora’s box, 
and to regard it as a matter to be settled 
at once is to overlook its Hydra-headed 
characteristics. Now that I have called 
it Hydra-headed, a springboard, and a 
Pandora’s box, let us mix in one more 
metaphor and shake well before we stop 
using it. It is also, unfortunately, a 
preventive of such questions as: Should 
instruction be reasonably systematic? 
Should learning be strongly motivated? 
Should knowledge and skills taught in 
the public schools be useful? Should 
that which is useful be defined broadly 
rather than limited to that which is im- 
mediately applicable? Should students 
who are to become teachers be required 
to devote some of their time to a con- 
sideration of these and similar ques- 
tions? 

The third question which I consider to 
be a wrong question is, “Whose job is 
more important—the elementary teach- 
er's, the secondary school teacher's, or 
the college teacher’s?” This is like ask- 
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ing whether food, drink, or the air we 
breathe is more important. We do not 
do very well without any one of them. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
tasks are necessarily similar, the fact that 
a student may encounter such teachers in 
chronological sequence notwithstanding. 
It would be a mistake to assume that 
because they deal with the same clien- 
tele, those concerned should necessarily 
employ identical methods or assume an 
identical posture. 

I have heard an opinion expressed 
frequently by some who gather period- 
ically to discuss the shortcomings of 
their colleagues that some of the poorest 
teaching in the country goes on in the 
colleges and universities. Let's grant 
that, but let’s also look behind the obser- 
vation. Good teaching and poor teach- 
ing occur at all levels. If one wishes to 
be accurate, one may say also that some 
of the best teaching in the country takes 
place in the colleges and universities. 
Some of the best teaching takes place 


in the elementary schools and secondary 
schools, and some of the worst teaching 
takes place in the elementary schools 
and secondary schools. 

No one has a monopoly on the worst 
or the best, and no one is apt to acquire 
such a monopoly in the foreseeable fu- 


ture. I dislike the observation because 
it embodies a condescension that is an 
obstacle to the goal of mutual respect. 
So far as my personal experience is con- 
cerned, I have encountered teaching 
which I would place in both extremes 
at all levels of instruction, and the best 
of my teachers at any level of instruction 
would not necessarily have been equally 
effective at some other level or at some 
other time. 

I regard teaching as both an uncertain 
science and an elusive art. There are 
aspects of teaching which can be en- 
hanced by formal instruction. There are 
some attributes which a teacher should 
possess which either cannot be taught 
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or which would require such complete 
rebuilding of character and tempera- 
ment as to lend themselves more readily 
to the psychiatrist’s couch than to the 
instructor's conference. 

How do you train anyone to like a 
ple? I mean really like people. Children 
are not fooled by those who consider 
them a nuisance and a burden. Neither 
are college students or other adults. If 
a teacher doesn’t like students, and this 
is true at all levels of instruction, that 
fact establishes a certain ceiling on the 
effectiveness of that teacher. The ex- 
ceptionally competent in other ways 
may still meet our minimum standards 
of effectiveness, but there are personal 
qualities not apt to be developed by the 
simple expedient of adding a new course 
to the curriculum, establishing a work- 
shop in group therapy for the classroom 
teacher, or by offering an extension 
course applicable for lower-division, up- 
per-division, or graduate credit, counting 
toward the elementary, secondary, or ad- 
ministrator’s certificate, entitled “Emerg- 
ing Personalities in the Classroom 
and Cloakroom—three semester hours.” 
Time, as we said before, is one of the 
practical considerations in any program 
of teacher education. There will never 
be time enough to educate the stuc‘ent 
of marginal ability nor to train the stu- 
dent with little imagination for tasks re- 
quiring superior ability and imagination. 

The secret of better teaching is no 
secret at all. It lies in the selection of 
candidates. The paper program is not 
the program itself. Whatever kind of 
instruction and training is available, 
there is no substitute for good raw ma- 
terial. 

If you seek new ways to describe the 
phenomenon of effective teaching, con- 
sider the phrasing of Hadrian in his 
narrative to Marcus Aurelius. Its clas- 
sification as fiction in that it is taken 
from Marguerite Yourcenar’s Hadrian’s 
Memoirs need not detract from its appli- 
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cability. Speaking of Neratius Priscus, 
his colleague in the tribunal, Hadrian 
says, 
He consented to instruct me, and remained 
throughout his life my legal counselor and 
my friend. His was that rare type of mind 
which, though master of a subject, and 
seeing it, as it were, from within (from a 
int of view inaccessible to the uniniti- 
ated), nevertheless retains a sense of its 
merely relative value in the general order 
of things, and measures it in ae terms. 
Better versed than any of his contemporaries 
in established procedures, he never hesitated 


when useful innovations were proposed." 


The fourth question is, “Don’t you 
think the schools should teach students 
to make a good social and personal ad- 
justment?” The ae of group ad- 
justment and individual accomplishment 
are to some extent incompatible. They 
are incompatible in the sense that the 
individual who is the most protected, or 
socially adjusted, is the one who can 
acquire protective coloring. This means 
that his habits of speech, his manner of 
dress, his mode of behavior, and his 
tastes coincide with those of his social 
group. The more enthusiastic advocates 
of adjustment sometimes create the im- 
pression that teachers should accept the 
standards of the times and abdicate the 
difficult task of ethical and educational 
leadership. To the extent that individ- 
ual accomplishment always sets a per- 
son apart from a group, then, that person 
runs the risk of maladjustment and en- 
counters the hazard of social pressure 
applied in an endeavor to make him 
behave like his peers. 

We often fail to ask the most signifi- 
cant question, not the question, “Is the 
student maladjusted?” but “To what en- 
vironment, practices, standards, or be- 
havior is the student maladjusted?” Ad- 
justment is not something to be sought 
for its own sake. There are conditions, 
circumstances, and people in an imper- 


*New York: Doubleday & Co., 1957, p. 37. 
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fect world to which we should be mal- 
adjusted. There are times when, despite 
our free choice of companions, we will 
not wish to abide bY a group decision. 
The individual leadership we develop 
will be developed in that person who 
can preserve and carefully guard a cer- 
tain sense of intellectual maladjustment 
together with sufficient emotional con- 
trol to keep him in communication with, 
if not within the bounds of, the group 
of which he is nominally a part. 

If you accept the concept that the 
“other-directed” type of character is 
emerging in America and that “unless 
present trends are reversed, the hegem- 
ony of other-direction lies not far off,” * 
you will wish to determine the extent 
to which our educational institutions 
should attempt to preserve the phenom- 
enon of the inner-directed man, or to 
preserve in all men some of the charac- 
teristics of the inner-directed man. Ries- 
man presents his concept of the inner- 
directed person as one who has a psy- 
chological mechanism described as a 
psychological gyroscope which, when 
once set in motion by parents and other 
authorities, keeps him on course even 
when tradition no longer dictates his 
moves. “The inner-directed person be- 
comes capable of maintaining a delicate 
balance between the demands upon him 
of his life goal and the buffetings of 
his external environment.”* “Since the 
direction to be taken in life has been 
learned in the privacy of the home, from 
a small number of guides, and since 
principles, rather than details of behav- 
ior, are internalized, the inner-directed 
person is capable of great stability.” 
“Contrasted with such a type as this, 
the other-directed person learns to re- 
spond to signals from a far wider circle 
than is constituted by his parents. The 


*David Riesman, Nathan Glazer, and Reuel 
Denney, The Lonely Crowd (New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1955), p. 36. 

* Ibid., p. 32. 
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family is no longer a closely knit unit 
to which he belongs, but merely part 
of a wider social environment to which 
he early becomes attentive.” “For him, 
the border between the familiar and the 
strange .. . has broken down. While 
the inner-directed person could be ‘at 
home abroad’ by virtue of his relative 
insensitivity to others, the other-directed 
person is, in a sense, at home every- 
where and nowhere, capable of a rapid 
if sometimes superficial intimacy with 
and response to everyone.” ® 

Any time Riesman is introduced into 
a discussion it is only fair to include his 
observation, “the types of character and 
society dealt with . . . are types: they 
do not exist in reality ...”" In other 
words, if one considers the tradition- 
directed, the inner-directed, or the 
other-directed person, or society, “the 
question is always one of the degree to 
which an individual or a social group 
places reliance on one or another of the 
three available mechanisms.”* “What 
is common to all other-directed people is 
that their contemporaries are the source 
of direction for the individual—either 
those known to him or those with whom 
he is indirectly acquainted, through 
friends and through the mass media.* * 

This is not a phenomenon to be de- 
spised, nor is the other-directed person 
to be either pitied or censured. We 
need the quality of other-direction to 
work effectively with people. My point, 
however, is to suggest forthrightly that 
the educational institutions strengthen 
when possible the mechanism of inner- 
direction. 

This is why I have discussed the 
question, “Don’t you think the schools 
should teach students to make a good 
social and personal adjustment?” If you 
believe that our purpose is more exact- 

° Ibid., p. 41. 

* Tbid., P = 


* Thid., 7. 
* Ibid., a 5 
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ing than that of analyzing the world as 
it is and teaching students all of the 
ways in which they can live without 
stress or strain, then you share a concept 
of the role of education in a free society 
which has for generations called men 
and women to the profession of teaching 
as an invitation to immortality. 

Along with the phrase, “a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous ge: ok we should 
place the motto, “a lot of adjustment is 
a dangerous thing, too.” Do not mis- 
understand me, I like to work with peo- 
ple whose fury with the follies of man- 
kind does not corrode their tolerance 
nor destroy their kindness toward the 
individuals with whom they work. But 
too great a desire for adjustment can 
lead to premature agreement, when dis- 
agreement with dignity and restraint 
would be a better choice, a choice more 
apt to provide an atmosphere in which 
to continue a search for a real and 
meaningful reconciliation of views. 

Perhaps only in the discussion of na- 
tional policy, international policy, or 
educational policy do so many people 
talk about things they know nothing 
about. Those at all levels of our educa- 
tional system have misgivings about the 
work performed at all other levels. Our 
direct observation is limited. Far too 
few parents have learned that some din- 
ner table remark prefaced by, “Miss Jones 
said,” does not necessarily represent what 
Miss Jones said at all. This is not to ex- 
cuse Miss Jones for sometimes saying 
something stupid; most of us say silly 
things occasionally. But I, for one, prefer 
something more subject to reasonable 
tests of validity on which to base a judg- 
ment of a teacher than the table con- 
versation of six- or ten-year-olds. 

There may be times when this kind of 
information provides the whole body of 
intelligence on which an otherwise rela- 
tively sane parent will act in demanding 
the transfer of the student, the teacher, 
or both; or the principal, the superin- 
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tendent, or the school board, or the state 
board of education, or some stranger in 
town known to be interested in the 
schools and thought to have an un- 
healthy influence. For these and other 
reasons I wish to examine the question, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 

Most of us are guilty of the sloppy 
habit of failing to distinguish between 
four levels of policy. There are always 
those ready to cite the existence of some 
form of behavior as evidence of ap- 
— or blanket endorsement by those 

aving the technical responsibilities for 
its existence or control. It appears to me 
that any society—and our schools at all 
levels are segments of society—must 
tolerate some things which it does not 
advocate, restrict some things which it 
cannot always tolerate, prohibit some 
things which it cannot satisfactorily re- 
strict or of which it disapproves. 

In other words, in the conduct of our 
schools our policies are reflected under 
the classification of (1) that which we 
advocate, (2) that which we permit, 
(3) that which we restrict, and (4) that 
which we prohibit. There are those who 
would insist that such a classification is 
specious, that the world is black and 
white, that policy can be measured only 
by the application of a yes-no, on-off 
kind of valuation, that all that is not 
prohibited carries some degree of en- 
dorsement and is to that extent advo- 
cated. These are the people who believe 
that all behavior can be controlled abso- 
lutely and who are often eager to assign 
the responsibility for some passing idiocy 
to the teacher or administrator in charge, 
the implication being that if the teacher 
or administrator didn’t approve of this 
or advocate such stupidity, such things 
just wouldn't happen. 

Advocacy is the simplest of all forms 
of policy. Statements beginning, “We 
believe that” or “Resolved that the stu- 
dents should,” and the like, remind me 
of Crane Brinton’s observation, 
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Almost anybody can think of a better way 
than the actual one of doing something— 
running a club, devising an educational cur- 
riculum, coaching a football team, admin- 
istering a government department—and can, 
as critic, point out the imperfections of what 
is actually done. Notably, if you hold that 
all things human should be conducted with 
the neatness and clarity of the best of 
mathematical reasoning, if you have just 
= yourself in Descartes, Newton and 

e, you can be a most devastating critic 


of what goes on—even today.” 


Our job is much more complex than 
that of simple advocacy. Verbal virtue 
is not enough. Means must be agreed 
ose to accomplish the lofty expressions 
of goals and objectives. This is more 
difficult. So long as they are phrased as 
high-level abstractions, most of the goals 
advocated are acceptable to everyone, 
or almost everyone. It is the means to 
such ends that cause the problems. 

Inevitably we advocate more than we 
require and, in my judgment, more than 
we should require. This is neither 
academic hypocrisy nor educational 
schizophrenia. We merely recognize 
several levels of policy, of which ad- 
vocacy is but one. That which we per- 
mit is not necessarily advocated. We 
will permit some behavior, not because 
we advocate it but because the only al- 
ternative is a disproportionate diversion 
of attention and energy to matters which 
are not central to our purpose. That 
which we restrict we restrict for various 
reasons, for example, because we believe 
that anything in life can be overdone, 
and we wish to retain some reasonable 
balance, or because we would prohibit 
the actions entirely, hut society in gen- 
eral either condones them or approves 
them and, therefore, we phrase our di- 
rectives in more limited terms. That 
which we prohibit, for the most part, 
coincides with that which the civil laws 


* Brinton, The Shaping of the Modern Mind 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953), pp. 137-38. 
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also prohibit. And as is the case off the 
campus or schoolground, this does not 
prevent violation of the prohibition. 

Since violations of regulation, good 
taste, and common sense do occur, we 
must deal with them. “Theories about 
responsibility may become confused but 
in practice no one is stupid enough to 
try to change the past.”"* In other 
words, our concern with these events 
once they are a fait accompli is to learn 
what we can from them in order to pre- 
vent their recurrence if possible and to 
teach those involved that the individual 
is held accountable by taking such dis- 
approving action as is necessary to pro- 
vide formal evidence of disapproval. 
This is really all we can do. 

It is surprising how many people will 
ask after some unpleasant event, “What 
are you going to do about it?” Actually, 
you are not going to do anything about 

t.” The event has occurred, you are not 
going to change the past one whit; the 
questions really are: Can you keep this 
from happening again? If so, how? Do 
you intend any reprisals? If so, what? 
How are you going to prove that you re- 
gard this with appropriate disfavor? In 
other words, what statements of dis- 
approbation are you willing to make; 
what reaffirmations of sensible behavior 
will you promulgate; what punishment 
will you inflict? 

The question, “What are you going to 
do about it?” is all of these things. In 
dealing with those who break the rules, 
our schools are about as effective as the 
institutions society has designed for that 
specific purpose. Perhaps they are even 
more successful in countless incidents 
which go unnoticed and unmentioned 
and for which credit is neither asked nor 
given. No one will ever ask, after an 
extended period of peace and tran- 
quillity, what you did to accomplish it. 
This, we are willing to assume, just 
happens. 


™ John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct 
(New York: Modern Library), p. 316. 
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The last question I wish to discuss is 
the question, “Should you point pupils 
toward college or teach them for life?” 

An Idaho businessman has been 
quoted as saying, “Don’t point students 
toward college. Teachers have for years 
hidden behind this college entrance 
bugaboo instead of teaching pupils for 
life.”** The distinction between that 
which is practical and that which a stu- 
dent needs only because he is going on 
to college is an artificial and arbitrary 
distinction based upon what I can only 
consider to be a basically snobbish atti- 
tude toward the non-college-oriented 
student. 

We were told ten years ago that for 
every student registered in college there 
was one of equal skill and ability who 
did not go on to college. Since then we 
have seen the development of various 
merit scholarship programs, but even 
now there are many of the really able 
who do not go on to college. That we 
should and that we will encourage them 
to,do so I am certain. But they will not 
alf go to college; of this I am equally 

certain. The professions will lose the 
services of many they would like to re- 
cruit; but commerce, agriculture, the 
skilled trades, and other fields of en- 
deavor will continue to acquire a con- 
stant supply of able young men and 
women directly from the high schools. 

I wish to stress the concept that these 
students are going on. Not only will they 
go on in the repetition of a healthy Amer- 
ican pattern which has never failed to 
recognize ability just because it exists 
outside the formal program of college 
education; they will go on because there 
are other channels open to them. If we 
give them the benefit of solid prepara- 
tion, some of them will serve us as repre- 
sentatives and leaders in various busi- 
nesses and civic endeavors. We must not 
forget that, gigantic as America’s formal 
educational system is, it has no mo- 


“Idaho State ent of Education, 
Vo-Ed News, Vol. III, August 1957. 
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nopoly on education defined in any 
broad sense. Industry, the armed serv- 
ices, the skilled trades, organized study 
groups, television and radio, all provide 
a certain kind of stimulus to the individ- 
ual hungry for knowledge or even rea- 
sonably alert to the potentialities of his 
daily environment. Why should these 
able students not be taught the same 
basic skills and encouraged to acquire 
the knowledge that their classmates en- 
tering college must have to begin satis- 
factorily their more formal and perhaps 
more demanding, but no more extended, 
program of education? 

Sometimes, instead of a question, the 
concept is phrased as a directive: You 
college people must remember that most 
of the high school graduates do not go 
on to college. We are well aware of that. 
We only wish the term “practical” to be 
defined in a broad sense rather than 
restricted to the immediately applicable. 
The introduction of certain vocational 
courses into the high school curriculum 
we can accept without undue trauma. 
But when reasonable educational re- 
quirements are referred to as “a buga- 
boo” and the existence of colleges and 
their interest in students given as an 
excuse for not providing students, what- 
ever their objective, with the skills and 
information which they deserve to have, 
then I think someone has asked the 
wrong question and received the wrong 
answer. 

I have no quarrel with those who look 
with admiration and a sense of accom- 
plishment on the achievement of a 
broader curriculum in the_public schools. 
But it is not broader if, instead of add- 
ing to the traditional disciplines upon 
which the social, economic, scientific, 
and civic literacy of America is based, 
the traditional role of the school is re- 
placed by something else entirely. If 
the articulation between the high schools 
and the colleges is to become a source of 
satisfaction to both rather than a source 


of irritation to each, the colleges face 
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the task of expressing coherently what 
they — rather than what they ho 
for; and the public schools have the 
obligation to consider the colleges a re- 
sponsible and important segment of their 
larger constituency. 

The irate retail merchant who com- 
plains that mathematics courses are im- 
practical because he hired a high school 
graduate who didn’t know how to count 
out change the first day behind the cash 
register, can be offset by equally frus- 
trated college mathematics teachers who 
are disillusioned at finding in their 
classes students who can count out 
change but to whom anything other 
than the beginning “If I have four 
apples. . . .” is as undecipherable as a 
coded message from outer space. We 
are not resigned to this circumstance. It 
is not a uniform deficiency. We register 
students who come from Idaho schools 
who are well prepared. Frequently they 
-_ —_ the oe Idaho schools as 
those who are inadequately prepared. 

I have been advised that ae: ears 
ago someone demonstrated that it didn’t 
make any difference what subjects a 
student “took” in high school, that he 
would do just as well in college as his 
more precisely prepared classmate of 
equal ability. I suggest that it is time to 
repeat that study to determine whether 
this is true now, and if so, if capable of 
determination, whether it is apt to re- 
main true under the conditions which 
will almost certainly characterize col- 
lege programs during the next decade. 
I am interested in the further study of 
this question because no one seems in- 
terested in applying this philosophy to 
the education of the non-college- 
oriented student. 

Closely related to this discussion is 
the kind of track-jumping inspired by 
the use of the term “terminal curricu- 
lum” or “terminal program.” This im- 
plies, to some people, that a person’s 
education can be completed, which is so 
much nonsense. I don’t think you be- 
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lieve it; I'm sure you would agree that 
there is no termination of any man’s 
education until his death. There is no 
terminal education; there are merely 
steps in any man’s progress toward the 
goal of a suitable education at which 
we disclaim any further formal respon- 
sibility for his guidance and educational 
welfare. 

Why all the argument over a word? 
Because I have known students who be- 
lieved in the magic of the word. I have 
known instructors who behaved as if 
they believed in it, in their reluctance to 
leave any part of the student’s educa- 
tion to a subsequent level of instruction, 
to his home, to his employer, or to his 
later personal experience. Such zeal is 
commendable, but if we go to the ex- 
treme of demanding from the student 
the final refinement of judgment or 
demonstration of skill which many of us 
still fail to command or to demonstrate, 
after half a lifetime of study, such de- 
mands can lead only to frustration and 
to failure. 

At the outset of this discussion I said, 
“Perhaps we should establish a society, 
the purpose of which would be to guar- 
antee human beings the same rights and 
privileges as machines.” Perhaps a bet- 
ter approach would be to establish a 
society to encourage people to think 
less like machines. The Remington Rand 
people are jubilant over the accomplish- 
ments of their Univac, but they admit 
forthrightly, “the computing system can 
only do what it is told to do. In spite of 
its power, the machine resembles an 
idiot more than it does a genius.” * 
“ . the machine never exceeds its 


limits. Bluntly, it hasn’t an ounce of 
imagination.” ** 


* Management Services and Operations De- 
partment, Remington Rand Univac, “How the 
Computing System Works for You,” Educational 
Series Brochure No. 1 (1957), p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 
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It is time for us to exceed the limits 
we establish for ourselves when we fail 
to recognize the wrong questions. Wen- 
dell Johnson provides a conclusion for 
this discussion. In his book, Your Most 
Enchanted Listener, he says: 


If there be abroad in the land the one 
more great teacher mankind so desperatel 
needs, surely he is telling us, among mw 
else, that if the one who asks a question 
cannot indicate at least roughly how the 
factual observations needed to answer it are 
to be made, he has asked no question at 
all. He has only made sounds in his throat. 
They may be, of course, sounds of arresting 
quality, expressive of profound feeling, 
whether of joy or torment. We may be 
strongly moved by them and respond with 
sounds equally dramatic. For the human 
signs of gladness or despondency do most 
certainly affect us—and among the most 
engrossing of these signs are the “questions” 
men ask with a wild light, or with tears, in 
their eyes. . . . When, however, it is infor- 
mation that we seek and explanations that 
we desire, the sighs and shouts that punc- 
tuate our search are hardly responsible for 
our discoveries—any more than Archimedes’ 
shouting of “Eureka!” was the means to the 
great insight that prompted it. If we would 
build a bridge or catch a mouse we have 
need of d dable observations, and we 
must ask the questions that direct us to them. 
It is a part of our folk wisdom that we 
realize this, and so we have learned to build 
bridges quite well and to catch mice when 
we put our minds to it. If we have not 
learned to build so well the structure of a 
personality, or of a social group, or to catch 
so adroitly the elusive facts that comprise 
exciting peace, we had best look, first of 
all, to the questions we ask—and fail to 
ask—as we fumble our way, for all we know, 
all together and each in his own curious 
fashion, to the refuge of the psychopathic 
ward and the unnerving shelter of the lead- 
lined cave. The art of asking questions— 
the art without which clear thinking and 
ood will may never quite be joined—is to 
come by only through discipline beyond 
that to which we are accustomed.” 


* New York: Harper & Bros., 1956, pp. 44—46. 
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T IS A BASIC premise in almost any en- 
deavor that in order to progress in an 
orderly manner, one needs to know where 
he is, what his resources are, and somie- 
thing of the nature of the demands to be 
anticipated. In order that an appropriate 
and well-planned expansion of higher 
education, both public and private, may 
take place in the years ahead in Néw 
York State, the State Education Depart- 
ment carried out in 1956 one of its most 
ambitious projects in the area of needs 
and facilities in higher education. 

With specific reference to the fifteen- 
year period 1955-70, the department 
sought information about both institu- 
tions and potential student enrollment. 
With the promise of a study on graduate 
and professional needs and facilities to 
come later, the department, in its study 
described here, concentrated on under- 
graduate education. 

This study was notable for a number 
of reasons. Cooperation was a keynote; 
plans were developed after consultation 
with heads of higher institutions, includ- 
ing officers of the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New 
York, a voluntary organization a 
membership of almost every college an 
university in the state. Personal visits 
by study staff members were made to the 
chief executives of all 157 higher insti- 
tutions operating in 1956. 

Once the data were gathered and or- 
ganized they were “tried out” on all chief 


executives prior to official publication 
and dissemination. With appropriate 
corrections made, the study results were 
utilized almost immediately by the Board 
of Regents, the highest educational 
agency in the state, to develop a four- 
teen-point pro in December 1956 for 
legislative and departmental guidance, 
and tat further consideration by the in- 
stitutions themselves. Because today’s 
dynamic conditions frequently cause re- 
search data to become obsolete almost as 
fast as yesterday's plans for new types 
of aircraft, provisions were made for a 
constant process of bringing the data up 
to date. 

Since persons reporting on higher edu- 
cation research in their own states justi- 
fiably feel that their situation is unique, 
a few words are in order regarding 
New York State. The number of higher 
institutions, as mentioned above, was 
157 at the time of the study and is now 
164. Full-time undergraduate enrollment 
in 1956 was 167,468; two thirds were in 
institutions under nonpublic control, at 
least one of which dates back over two 
hundred years. State University of New 
York, established in 1948 to comprise 


*Board of Regents, University of the State 
of New York, Statement and Recommen- 
dations by 
ing the Needs in Higher Education in New 
York State, Adopted December 21, 1956 (Al- 
bany: University of the State of New York, 
State Education Department, 1957), 22 pp. 
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state-operated higher institutions and to 
develop new facilities as needs arose, ac- 
counted for 21,544 full-time undergrad- 
uate students in 1956. In addition, 11 
community colleges, operated by local 
boards of trustees but under State Uni- 
versitys general supervision; enrolled 
6,963 such students. The municipal col- 
leges of New York City accounted for 
the substantial enrollment of 28,082 such 
students. 

All private and public higher institu- 
tions (an example of the latter is State 
University of New York) incorporated 
by the Regents or subject to their visita- 
tion are parts of the University of the 
State of New York, created in 1784. With 
New York State’s college and university 
enrollment comprising more than one- 
tenth of that for the entire United States, 
it can be seen that the size of the under- 
taking, together with the diversity of in- 
stitutional backgrounds, outlooks, and 
aims, made the task a substantial one. 

As the Regents themselves pointed out 
at the beginning of their December 1956 
Statement and Recommendations, the 
current juncture in the development of 
higher education in the state involves 
both a commitment and a challenge. 
These heavy responsibilities have been 
effectively translated into a single pur- 
pose: 
to strengthen and expand the unique and 
unified system of higher education in this 
State, comprising both publicly and _pri- 
vately supported institutions, in whatever 
ways are necessary to meet the responsi- 
bility of providing postsecondary education 
to all qualified young men and women, re- 
gardless of economic status, race, color or 
creed, who desire and can profit from it.* 


Appropriate research on needs and 
facilities, then, forms a base for planning 
and expansion. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to highlight four important phases 
of the study, each of which will receive 
specific attention below. These four 


* Ibid., p. 7. 
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phases involve (1) development of ob- 
jectives and plans for the study, (2) 
methods us (3) findings, and (4) 
utilization of the data. 


Development of objectives and plans 
for the study 

Cooperative planning with the higher 
institutions in New York State toward 
developing objectives for the study was 
a key idea from the inception of the 
study. At the same time, the role of the 
State Education Department in provid- 
ing leadership and staff was deemed to 
be vitally important. When Commis- 
sioner James E. Allen, Jr., assumed his 
present position in 1955 he made it 
abundantly clear that, without forsaking 
other traditional roles, the department 
would thenceforth regard research and 
planning as primary 

As a result, the first step in the current 
program of higher education research 
was taken very quickly thereafter when 
the de ve joined with the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities in co- 
sponsorship of a widely attended con- 
ference held in December 1955 on the 
campus of Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Governor Averell Harriman as 
well as the heads of higher institutions, 
both public and private, attended, and 
the Governor spoke his greetings to — 
assemblage at a formal luncheon. 
major mission specifically assigned to oo 
department as a result of this important 
conference was to conduct studies both 
of future student need for higher educa- 
tional opportunity and of capabilities of 
colleges to assume future numbers. 

Certain indicators were already evi- 
dent, having appeared among outcomes 
from an earlier study (1953-54) involv- 
ing 11 of the state’s 62 counties. At that 
time, the colleges had not been under 
the present degree of compulsion to gaze 
into the crystal ball, and their prelim- 
inary estimates indicated very serious 
gaps between projected demand for, and 
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supply of, college “places” after 1960. 

The “scare” quality of these gaps, and 
the recommendation of the December 
conference at R.P.I. impelled Commis- 
sioner Allen to invite nineteen repre- 
sentatives of higher institutions in dif- 
ferent parts of the state to meet with 
him nai Ewald B. Nyquist, then associate 
commissioner for higher and professional 
education. At this conference, held 
shortly after the meeting at R.P.I., the 
decision was fully spelled out to under- 
take a comprehensive state-wide de- 
ae study in higher education, 
as then foreseen for the next decade 
and a half. 

The supply aspect of the study was to 
identify facilities currently existing for 
full-time undergraduate study in speci- 
fied areas (liberal arts, engineering, oe 
ness and accounting, teacher education, 
and meg oy nursing) as well as to 
identify plans of the respective higher 
institutions for expansion, if any. The 
demand aspect of the study was to de- 


termine the number of _— school grad- 
uates anticipated throughout the state 
over the fifteen-year period in question, 
the plans of these students for ype ne 
study, the abilities of potential college 
enrollees as measured y a standardized 


test, and something of the financial abil- 
ity of future students to pay at least a 
portion of the costs of college attend- 
ance. 

On the basis of these data, logical 
rather than haphazard planning could 
then take place, both by individual in- 
stitutions and by the state on a more 
comprehensive basis. And in addition, 
the process of gathering the data and 
interpreting them, together with pub- 
lication and dissemination, would have 
a salutary effect on both the higher edu- 
cation community itself and on the 
citizenry of the state on a broad basis. 
Needless to say, the manner in which 
the study was to be conducted took on 
considerable importance. 


1638 
Methods used in making the study 


As has been outlined, the study was 
conducted in two phases. The frst of 
these, the supply or college phase, was 
initiated in March 1956 when members 
of the study staff fanned out and con- 
ducted interviews with college execu- 
tives throughout the state. It was felt 
that the interview technique, although 
more time consuming than a mailed 
questionnaire, would produce more re- 
liable results and would also indicate 
the great importance which the depart- 
ment attached to the study. The slow 
age notwithstanding, the end of June 
ound the staff with 100 percent coverage 
of the higher institutions in the state. 

Questions to which the college execu- 
tives had responded related chiefly to 
such matters as current and projected 
geographical distribution of students; 
anticipated shifts in enrollment by sex; 
anticipated changes in curriculum, ad- 
mission peuiey, costs, student aid, admis- 
sion policy for junior-college transfer 
students, and policy of providing for 
married students; current physical ca- 
pacity of the institution: and projected 
capacity at five-year intervals from 1955 
through 1970. In making capacity es- 
timates, the college executives were 
asked to state their plans as realistically 
as possible in the light of presently 
known limitations imposed by policy or 
foreseen circumstances. Projections for 
ten and fifteen years were recognized 
to be, at best, difficult to make. 

The second phase, the demand or high 
school phase, was conducted by the de- 
partment’s Bureau of Examinations and 
Testing, which worked closely with the 
Higher Education and the Research 
Divisions of the department. This bureau 
was well qualified by its cumulative ex- 
perience of many years with the Regents 
examination program to select represen- 
tative power, wat schools to constitute 
the sample. In selected high schools, 
both public and private, nearly 50,000 
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prospective graduating seniors were 
queried in June 1956 as to their plans 
for formal postsecondary study. At the 
same time, their intellectual ability to 
do college work was measured by appli- 
cation of the recently standardized New 
York State Scholastic Ability Test. 

As the summer wore on, the director 
of the study, Philip A. Cowen, and his 
colleagues in the Research Division 
tabulated the supply and demand data 
in preparation for the next stage, that 
of involving college and university ad- 
ministrators. In October, with the in- 
stitutions in session and the various 
presidents and deans back from their va- 
cations, the department team took to the 
road again and played a series of twelve 
one-day engagements almost in the man- 
ner of a traveling repertory company. 
These sessions, held by advance arrange- 
ment on convenient college campuses, 
took place in different economic areas 
of the state identified by the State Com- 
merce Department. 

In each area, college and university 
representatives, as well as at least one 
member of the Board of Regents, partic- 
ipated in discussions chaired by the 
associate commissioner or assistant com- 
missioner for higher education. These 
regional gatherings were followed by a 
state-wide conference at Albany on the 
particular problems of engineering-edu- 
cation supply and demand. 

To precipitate lively discussion at the 
local conferences, participants were pro- 
vided with several kinds of data. These 
included college population forecasts, 
economic factors bearing upon college 
attendance within each area, tentative 
facilities projections by institution, men- 
tal ability ratings and postsecondary 
plans of the sampled high school grad- 
uate population, and suggested premises 
as guides for discussion. Use was made 
of a projector and black and white slides 
as well as of mimeographed summaries 
of data. The premises were developed 
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by the staff in advance of the confer- 
ences and presented for the considera- 
tion of those attending the conferences. 
After certain minor modifications based - 
on the discussions, these premises were 
included in the Statement and Recom- 
mendations subsequently adopted (De- 
cember 21, 1956): 


1. Opportunities in higher education in 
the fields of study which are chosen by a 
sizable number of full-time undergraduate 
students should be provided on a decen- 
tralized basis in every area of concen- 
trated population.* Opportunities in the 
fields of study chosen by a relatively small 
number of undergraduate students and by 
graduate students should be provided in one 
or more places on a centralized basis. 

2. Decentralized opportunities provided 
in many places throughout the State should 
include courses covering at least the first 
two years of centralized opportunities. This 
will facilitate transfer of appropriate stu- 
dents into the junior year of centralized 
facilities. 

3. At least the first two preparatory years 
of the following fields of study should be 
available in every area of concentrated pop- 
ulation: liberal arts, teacher education, busi- 
ness and accounting, engineering and col- 
legiate nursing. 

4. The decentralized opportunities within 
an area may be el | by re col- 
leges, public institutions or both. 

5. In any economic area in which private 
colleges appear to be unable to meet the 
need for decentralized facilities, the gap 
should be filled by publicly supported pro- 


ams. 
“< Technical-terminal fields of study of 
two years’ duration or less should be pro- 
vided also in every area of concentrated 
population where industrial and commer- 
cial demands require them. Consideration 
should be given to means by which such 


programs may be readily established in 


*The definition of concentrated population 
varies depending upon the field of study under 
consideration. In any case, a program becomes 
educationally unsound and economically in- 
feasible which has a scarcity of population (and 
hence, of demand) to support it. 
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those localities where need exists. Such in- 
stitutions should be of sufficient size and 
appropriate curriculum to meet the demands 
of industry and of population. 

7. In order to assure sufficient assistance 
for college attendance by superior youth of 
inadequate financial means and to retain 
a freedom of choice for the individual, an 
expanded Regents Scholarship Program 
based on need as well as quality is essen- 
tial. 

8. Existing institutions represent a sub- 
stantial investment in faculties, facilities and 
experience. Since it is an obligation of the 
Board of Regents to recognize and foster 
the historical development of higher educa- 
tion in this State, which has been accom- 
plished largely through the establishment 
and encouragement of private institutions, 
additional ways and means must be found 
to assist existing colleges and universities, 
both public and private, to accommodate 
future enrollments. 

9. Needs in certain areas of the State ap- 
pear to be so substantial that immediate 


action is required to provide the facilities 
needed.‘ 


It should be noted that in addition to 
the full and enthusiastic support of the 
Association of Colleges and Universities 
which had cooperated at every turn and 
had provided the assistance of its execu- 
tive secretary, Lester W. Ingalls, the 
study had the cooperation of the Asso- 
ciation of Engineering Colleges which 
arranged for a reassuring check upon 
facilities for engineering carried out by 
Professor Norman Barish of New York 
University. 

With the data now gathered and gen- 
erally verified, the next step was to make 
effective use of them. 


Findings of the study 


The final report, Needs and Facilities 
in Higher Education in New York State, 
comprises 124 printed pages, of which 
60 are appendixes including such tables 
as “Percentage Distribution of High 


‘ Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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School Graduates According to Post- 
High-School Plan, by Area and Type of 
Program” and “Percentage Distribution 
of Upstate New York High School Grad- 
uates According to College Plan, by Abil- 
ity Test Score.* 

Certain highlights of the study can be 
effectively summarized. These concern 
high school graduates, two-year tech- 
nical — four-year degree pro- 
grams, and a special summary on educa- 
tion for engineering. As pointed out in 
the above-cited premises, two-year pro- 
grams leading to an associate degree can 
be either “technical” or “transfer” and 
can be offered within the framework of 
a four-year college, as well as in two- 
year me 

High school graduates.—Between 1955 
and 1970 the number of high school grad- 
uates in New York State is expected to 
increase from 115,191 to 242,000, or by 
110 percent. The percentages of increase 
vary considerably among different eco- 
nomic areas. In Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties (on Long Island) the increases 
are very large: 269 percent and 167 per- 
cent ne 

Two-year technical programs.—Facili- 
ties in the state, as planned, are expected 
to increase from 12,400 in 1955 to 29,200 
in 1970. A conservative estimate of need 
for facilities (estimated at 16 percent of 
high school graduates) shows a short- 
age in 1955 of places for 17,800 students. 

is shortage is expected to increase to 
34,200 by 1970. The estimated shortage 
varies among different economic areas, 
depending upon the extent of ——s 
for expansion of existing facilities an 
the increase in number of high school 
graduates. 

In Nassau and Suffolk Counties and in 
New York City the existing and projected 
shortages of facilities indicate urgent 

* University of the State of New York, State 
Education Department, Needs and Facilities in 
Higher Education in New York State ( Albany: 


University of the State of New York, State 
Education Department, 1957). 
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action must be taken if the necessities are 
to be met. 

Four-year degree programs.—The es- 
timates of facilities and needs show that 
in 1955, colleges could have accommo- 
dated 25,000 more full-time undergrad- 
uate students than were enrolled in pro- 
grams which high school graduates may 
enter without previous college credits. 
By or shortly afer 1960, the planned ex- 
pansion of facilities will be equaled or 
exceeded by the estimated need. By 
1970 there will be an estimated shortage 
of facilities for 39,000 students. The ex- 
pansion planned by four-year colleges 
averages 41 percent—from 1955 to 1970. 
An average expansion of 65 percent is 
indicated to meet the state-wide need by 
1970. 

The number of students attending 
four-year colleges from Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties is expected to increase to 
44,500 in 1970. Of these, nearly 32,500 
would seek business and accounting, 
liberal arts, nursing (collegiate), and 
teacher education if the choices of high 
school graduates continue in the same 
pattern as those of the graduates of 1956. 
The institutions located in these counties 
are expected to have facilities in 1970 
for 10,900 students, some of whom will 
come from outside the area. Increasing 
numbers of students will have to leave 
the community to attend college and, 
in the face of the growing general short- 
age of college facilities, will have increas- 
ing difficulty in finding places to go. It 
is estimated that new facilities to ac- 
commodate between 18,000 and 22,500 
students will be needed by 1970 to ac- 
commodate those students who might 
be expected to attend locally. 

There are indications of a substantial 
shortage of facilities* for full-time under- 
graduate students by 1970 in four fields 
of study in the economic areas listed 
below. 

*In business and accounting, 500 or more; 


in liberal arts, 1,000 or more; in teacher edu- 
cation, 1,200 or more. 
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BusINEss AND ACCOUNTING 
Mid-Hudson 
Nassau and Suffolk 
Rochester 
LrweraL ARTS 
Nassau and Suffolk 
New York City 
Westchester 
Mohawk Valley 
Capital District 
COLLEGIATE NuRSING 
All areas need either new or slightly ex- 
panded facilities except: 
Capital District 
New York City 
Niagara Frontier 
Rochester 


TEACHER EpuCATION 
Nassau and Suffolk 
Niagara Frontier 
Westchester 
Mohawk Valley 
Rochester 


Engineering —The most conservative 
estimate of need that can be justified 
shows that, whereas the colleges in New 
York could have enrolled 2,236 more 
full-time undergraduate students than 
they obtained in 1955, their planned ex- 
pansion will just about equal the esti- 
mated need (4.29 percent of high school 
graduates) by 1960. After 1960 the plan- 
ned expansion falls short of need. By 
1970 the estimated shortage is for facili- 
ties to accommodate 5,200 students. 

The estimate of need is conservative 
and may prove to be inadequate if high 
schools prepare a larger percentage of 
pupils for admission to engineering col- 
leges or if public engineering colleges in 
other states rule out nonresidents. 

The estimate of need may also be in- 
adequate from the point of view of meet- 
ing an increased demand for engineers. 


Utilization of the research data 


The Board of Regents found an im- 
mediate use for the research data in sub- 
stantiating its Statement and Recom- 
mendations. The broad program of 
recommendations had a number of direct 
and indirect outcomes, some of which 
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are highlighted below. Some of these 
involved additional funds and/or new 
legislation. Others it was possible to 
undertake at once. 

Community colleges.—One recommen- 
dation pinpointed eight areas of the 
state where additional two-year com- 
munity college facilities were already 
needed. The department and the State 
University received a barrage of inquiries 
and expressions of local interest soon 
thereafter. Deliberations of a formal 
and informal nature are now going on 
in most, if not all, of these areas. New 
community colleges scheduled to be 
opened in September of this year are 
Bronx Community College, Corning 
Community College, and Dutchess Com- 
munity College at Poughkeepsie. All will 
help alleviate facilities shortages in their 
immediate areas. It was recommended 
also that certain statutes be changed in 
order to allow six existing community 
colleges hitherto confined to technical- 
terminal curriculums to offer transfer 
or university-parallel programs as well, 
at the option of their local sponsors. The 
1957 legislature changed these statutes 
as recommended. 

Long Island plans—A recommenda- 
tion called for a senior college (compris- 
ing the junior, senior, and first graduate 
year) to be developed on Long Island, 
in addition to a State University teachers 
college previously approved for this area 
of burgeoning population. Three com- 
munity colleges were suggested by the 
Regents to serve as “feeders” to the 
upper-division college as well as to 
provide two-year terminal programs. A 
re-emphasis of this recommendation in 
the light of post-Sputnik developments 
called for the establishment of a state- 
supported and operated program in un- 
dergraduate and graduate science and 
engineering (a four-year undergraduate 
program, as well as offerings at the mas- 
ter’s degree level) in conjunction with, 
and as an integral part of, the above- 
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mentioned teachers college. This rec- 
ommendation was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by State University trustees, and 
planning is in process to commence the 
new operation this fall. 

State University bond issue—The Re- 
gents strongly urged support for the 
then-pending State University $250 mil- 
lion bond proposal. The proposal was 
passed with overwhelming favor in a 
state-wide popular referendum in No- 
vember 1957. This additional borrowing 
power will make possible both expansion 
and rehabilitation of State University 
units. 

State scholarships—Another recom- 
mendation reaffirmed the need for an 
expanded Regents scholarship program. 
Legislation passed in 1957 included a 
measure to raise the total number of 
scholarships to 5 percent of the total 
number of students being graduated from 
all approved high schools in the state 
during the school year preceding the date 
of the examination for the award of 
Regents college scholarships. In Decem- 
ber 1957 it was proposed that the number 
be raised to 10 percent and that the num- 
ber of special scholarships in science and 
engineering be doubled from 500 to 
1,000 

Department assistance to institutions. 
—A suggestion was made that additional 
funds be appropriated to the State Edu- 
cation Department for its research, plan- 
ning, and development functions and for 
increased consultant services. The de- 
partment has since created a Division 
of Higher Education Research. One of 
the new positions created in the office 
of the assistant commissioner for higher 
education is that of executive assistant 
for higher education. A substantial part 
of this individual's time is spent in pro- 
viding, upon request by colleges and 
universities, consultative services in such 


areas as maximum utilization of aca- 


demic space, improvement of administra- 
tion and instruction, and help in initiat- 
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ing self-study projects. When a second 
position is filled, the department will 
have a full-time library consultant avail- 
able to institutions in an effort to stimu- 
late greater use of cooperative library 
practices. The development of one or 
more library deposit centers for storing 
little-used, yet important, books has been 
urged. 

Loan program.—It was recommended 
that continuing study should be made 
of the feasibility and desirability of es- 
tablishing a student loan program call- 
ing for reasonable interest rates and re- 
payment provisions, in coordination with 
the State Scholarship Program. The 1957 
legislature created a loan agency desig- 
nated as the Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation, and organization of this 
activity is currently in progress. 

Graduate fellowships.— That there 
would be a forthcoming shortage of 
qualified faculty members became in- 
creasingly evident as enrollment trends 
were studied. As one step toward meet- 
ing this problem, a graduate fellowship 
program was proposed in an effort to in- 
duce and assist capable undergraduate 
students to pursue graduate preparation 
and postsecondary teaching careers. Leg- 
islation has been introduced in 1958 
toward providing 250 annual grants of up 
to $2,500 each, based on need and merit, 
good for two years each. These would 
be made to New York State residents for 
attendance at any university in the state 
offering doctoral degrees and having spe- 
cial and approved provisions for the 
academic training of teachers. 

Interinstitutional cooperation.—Dur- 
ing the first half of 1957, thanks to a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
a special project was carried out in an 
effort to identify ways in which colleges 
and universities could improve instruc- 
tion or lower costs—or both—through 
interinstitutional cooperation. The report 
of this project conducted by Merton W. 
Ertell, with the guidance of an advisory 
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committee made up of college adminis- 
trators, was widely distributed in an at- 
tempt to encourage even more coopera- 
tion. 

Articulation —One of the “interco-op” 
practices creating considerable interest 
was the so-called “two plus two” plan 
whereby the graduate of a two-year col- 
lege is accepted into a four-year institu- 
tion to complete a bachelor’s degree. It 
will be recalled that this arrangement 
received attention in the premises de- 
veloped for use at the regional confer- 
ences. A widely attended conference in 
January 1957 examined difficulties in- 
herent in certain transfer situations and 
made suggestions toward their allevia- 
tion. Successful transfer practices in 
California, Michigan, and elsewhere 
were described. The proceedings of 
the conference, enigmatically entitled 
2-+- 2 =P, were distributed extensively." 
Means toward improved articulation be- 
tween high school and the college fresh- 
man year also continue to be studied. 

Public information.—Keeping the gen- 
eral public informed of both problems 
and solutions in higher education con- 
tinues to take on greater importance. The 
role of the department in utilizing and 
interpreting the research is vital. Even 
before the research was complete, de- 
partment staff members were receiving 
invitations to speak and participate in 
panels, as no doubt were representa- 
tives of the higher institutions them- 
selves. As a result, staff members ap- 
peared on television and radio and in a 
film, as well as “live” before a wide range 
of audiences in almost every part of the 
state. Some of the most effective ses- 
sions were those in which groups of 
parents, teachers, industrial and business 
leaders, women’s organizations, or others, 


* University of the State of New York, State 
Education t (Kenneth T. Doran, 
ed.), 2+2=? (Albany: University of the 
State of New York, State Education Depart- 
ment, 1957), 55 pp. 
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met in small groups which provided for 
questions to be raised and answers 
(based on the research data) given. Dis- 
tribution of various publications has al- 
ready been mentioned. Revised data, 
as they become available, are shared 
with all higher institutions, the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities, and 
the recently organized Commission on 
Non-Tax Supported Colleges and Uni- 
versities, also a voluntary agency. 

Additional conferences—A second 
round of regional conferences, involving 
this time local school superintendents 
as well as representatives of city and 
county government, is under way. These 
people are vitally concerned with ex- 
panding facilities and have frequently 
been instrumental in rallying support for 
existing institutions and sometimes in 
establishing new ones. 


Conclusion 


It should be clearly understood that 
even a reasonably definitive needs and 
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facilities study does not alone present 
any panaceas. For example, the study 
does not answer questions as to whether 
new facilities in a given area should be 
under private or public auspices. Re- 
search by itself does not discover new 
sources of funds, create improved courses 
and better instruction, nor does it de- 
velop qualified faculty members or new 
buildings. It can and does, however, 
provide facts concerning the present and 
a reasonably clear picture (in this case 
a conservative one) of what the future 
may bring. This kind of benchmark is 
a vital point of reference for those mak- 
ing policy decisions, whether these de- 
cisions concern planning the future of 
the smallest college or of the largest uni- 
versity; or comprehensive planning by 
the Regents for the entire state. Thus 
effective studies in needs and facilities 
make logical, long-term planning possi- 
ble as higher education in New York 
State faces the future. 





The Illinois Higher Education Commission 
DONALD M. MACKENZIE 


HEN IT became clear that the na- 

tion was about to experience a 
tremendous increase in college enroll- 
ments in the relatively near future, it 
was also evident that much planning 
needed to be done if we were to meet 
the demand for educational facilities 
with which we were to be faced. Among 
those who were early in attempting to 
look ahead were several of the states 
which created commissions or other offi- 
cial bodies charged with the responsi- 
bility of taking stock of the present situ- 
ation and of making recommendations 
for the future. Illinois was one of these 
states. This paper is a summary of the 


work of its Higher Education Commis- 
sion. 


Late in 1954 Governor Stratton ap- 


pointed a group of sixteen persons to 
study the problems of higher educa- 
tion in the state, which became known 
as “The Governors -Commission on 
Higher Education.” In April 1955 the 
General Assembly created the Illinois 
Higher Education Commission, giving 
legal status to the Governor's commis- 
sion and providing an appropriation of 
$60,000 to enable it to carry on its work. 
Later the membership was increased to 
eighteen to include three state repre- 
sentatives, three state senators, seven 
educators, the president of a museum, a 
publisher, the president of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
state Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the executive officer of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers College Board. 

In creating the commission the Gen- 
eral Assembly recognized 


that public institutions of higher learning 
in this state are overcrowded while many 


private institutions of higher learning in 
this state have available facilities; that it 
is anticipated that enrollments in such in- 
stitutions, particularly public institutions, 
will greatly increase in coming years; that 
future General Assemblies will be called 
upon to provide some solution for this prob- 
lem; that a solution to this problem should 
be found that = involve the least possible 
cost to the people of this State; and that the 
General Assembly cannot intelligently solve 
this problem without being fully informed 
in the premises. 
The commission was charged with the 
responsibility for studying the problem 
and reporting to the General Assembly 
by April 1, 1957. The commission’s re- 
port, entitled Illinois Looks to the Future 
in Higher Education,’ was transmitted 
to the Governor and the legislature in 
ebruary 1957. The commission legally 
expired June 30, 1957. 

The commission spent the early 
months of its existence in becoming ac- 
quainted with the general problems of 
higher education in the state and soon 
settled on three areas that appeared to 
need attention. These were the need for 
state scholarships, the need for expand- 
ing the number of public junior colleges, 
and the need for coordinating state con- 
trolled higher education. A subcom- 
mittee was appointed to examine each 
of the areas and to report to the com- 
mission. A technical advisory commit- 
tee of five, whose home institutions con- 
tributed their time to the work of the 
commission, was appointed to assist the 
commission in gathering the data needed. 
As it later developed, this committee be- 
came deeply involved in the problem of 


*Higher Education Commission ( Illinois: 
The State, 1957). 
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predicting college enrollments for the 
next two decades in the state and was 
able to accomplish little else. A staff 
director was appointed after the com- 
mission had been working for a year, 
and consultants were engaged from time 
to time to make investigations of special 
problems. 

The specific recommendations of the 
commission are preceded in its report 
by three general discussions as back- 
ground to its fundamental concerns. 
The first of these sets forth the need for 
educated citizens in a democracy and 
points particularly to manpower needs 
in science and industry and to the need 
for teachers at all levels. 

Second, rather detailed population 
studies were made which provided the 
basis for predicting enrollment trends in 
the state through 1977. On the basis 
of these studies it was estimated that 
twenty years hence the full-time day 
enrollment in the higher institutions of 
the state will be 221,000, or an increase 


of 133 percent over 1950; the total en- 
rollment will grow to 344,000 in the 
same period, an increase of 141 percent 


over 1950. It is clear that Illinois will 
have to prepare for at least double the 
number of college students it is now 
accommodating. 

Third, comparative data for Illinois 
and the nation are presented to show 
that Illinois not only ranks among the 
top four states on several indices of 
the magnitude of its higher education 
enterprise, but also that it ranks equally 
high on several measures of economic 
wealth. There would appear to be little 
reason to doubt Illinois’ ability to sup- 
port a program of higher education 
adequate to meet the need. 

The most important recommendation 
of the commission had to do with the 
creation of a state scholarship plan. This 
was a — which occupied the atten- 
tion of the commission from the begin- 
ning because it seemed to contribute in 
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two ways to the solution of the problem 
faced by the commission. In the first 
place, the commission’s investigations 
showed that while the publicly supported 
institutions in the state were operating 
at about capacity, the privately sup- 
ported ones were operating with about 
a third of their space unused. If a way 
could be found to utilize this vacant 
space before the state was forced to 
provide additional facilities, a substan- 
tial saving to the state might be effected. 
A program of state scholarships usable 
in any accredited institution of the state, 
public or private, might encourage a 
number of students to choose to attend 
a private institution and thus relieve 
somewhat the strain on the public ones. 

In the second place, a state scholar- 
ship plan would encourage able stu- 
dents, who for financial reasons might 
not be able to do so, to attend college. 
It was estimated that from 3,200 to 5,400 
Illinois high school graduates of superior 
ability in 1955 did not continue their 
education because of insufficient finan- 
cial resources. This represents a tre- 
mendous loss in a society urgently in 
need of trained manpower, a loss which 
might be reduced in part if financial re- 
sources were made available to these 
students. 

The commission recommended a state 
scholarship plan designed to alleviate 
these two problems and the General As- 
sembly enacted legislation giving effect 
to the commission’s recommendations. 
The features of the plan are as follows: 

1. To be eligible for a scholarship the 
applicant must be a resident of the state, 
of good moral character, in the last year 
of high school (or a high school grad- 
uate who has had no college work), de- 
terred from continuing his education for 
lack of financial resources, and possess- 
ing superior capacity to profit from col- 
lege work. 

2. The holder of a scholarship is free 
to attend the institution of his choice, 
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public or private, if it is located in Illi- 
nois, is nonprofit and of collegiate grade, 
if it offers organized courses in the liberal 
arts or sciences, and if it maintains 
standards comparable to those found in 
state-supported institutions. An impor- 
tant feature of this plan is this freedom 
to use the scholarship in a public or 
private institution. Experience else- 
where seems to indicate that it is rea- 
sonable to expect a significant number 
of scholarship holders to choose private 
institutions. 

3. The amount of the scholarship 
award will be the smallest of the fol- 
lowing: (a) $600; or (b) the total an- 
nual expense for tuition and necessary 
fees actually incurred at the institution 
attended; or (c) an amount to be de- 
termined by the scholarship commis- 
sion in the light of the applicant's need. 

4. No specific number of scholarships 
was recommended. Instead, the com- 
mission recommended an annual appro- 
priation of $600,000 on the basis of 1,000 
scholarships of $600 each. The actual 
number of scholarships granted would 
probably be greater than 1,000 because 
many would be less than $600. The 
scholarships are renewable for three 
years in addition to the first-year award 
if the student remains in good standing, 
which means that the annual appropria- 
tion will eventually reach a maximum of 
$2,400,000. The appropriation for the 
first biennium included $600,000 for first- 
year scholarships plus $130,000 for ad- 
ministrative expense. The first year of 
the biennium will be required to organ- 
ize the program. The administration 
of the financial aspects of the program 
and the maintenance of records of 
scholarship holders has been placed in 
the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

5. The administration of the plan is 
in the hands of a newly created Scholar- 
ship Commission composed of seven per- 
sons appointed by the Governor as fol- 
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lows: One representative of institutions 
of higher learning — by the state; 
one representative from private institu- 
tions located in the state; one represen- 
tative of the public high schools in the 
state; and four citizens chosen for their 
interest in higher education but not con- 
nected with any higher institution in the 
state. The members serve without com- 
pensation for six-year, overlapping terms. 
The commission is empowered to employ 
an executive director and to contract 
with outside agencies for examination 
and investigative services in the determi- 
nation of any of the conditions of eligi- 
bility. 

In addition to granting the actual cash 
scholarships the commission may also 
award honorary scholarships without 
monetary award to those applicants who 
qualify for a scholarship on all bases 
except need. The thought is that ap- 
plicants will enter the scholarship com- 
petition with the hope that even though 
they do not receive a Se grant, 
this kind of recognition may facilitate 
their gaining admission to college and 
that it may assist in obtaining a scholar- 
ship grant from another source. In mak- 
ing public its awards the commission will 
not indicate which are honorary and 
which stipends. 

Following wales of the Scholarship 
Act, the Scholarship Commission was 
appointed and plans formulated for ad- 
ministering a competitive examination 
at various centers throughout the state 
on February 1, 1958, permitting the first 
awards to be made for the academic 
year 1958-59. 

The second general area to which the 
commission directed its attention was 
the public junior college. After the sub- 
committee had analyzed the literature 
relating to the purpose and function of 
the community junior college the com- 
mission became convinced that an ex- 
pansion of such institutions throughout 
the state could contribute materially to 
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the problem of providing for the in- 
creasing number of youth seeking higher 
education. Specifically and in summary 
the community-junior college would be 
able: 

1. To provide additional educational 
opportunities for all high school gradu- 
ates in the state. 

2. To relieve freshman and sophomore 
congestion at four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. 

3. To reduce state costs for first and 
second years of higher education. 

4. To reduce costs to the individual 
and the family for higher education. 

5. To provide a means of screening 
those not able to benefit from college 
work. 

6. To enroll more of the top half of 
the high school classes who are not 
now continuing formal education. 

7. To meet the needs of agriculture, 
business, and industry. 

Convinced that the community junior 
college offered a means by which the 
higher education needs of the youth of 
the state could in part be satisfied, the 
question then arose as to how many com- 
munities might reasonably be expected 
to be able to support such an institution. 
A study made for the commission ana- 
lyzed enrollment potential, financial re- 
sources, educational status, and occupa- 
tional needs of all communities with a 
population between 10,000 and 50,000 
which did not contain a public junior 
or senior college. Twenty-three com- 
munities were identified as potential 
locations for junior colleges. The com- 
mission recommended that more inten- 
sive studies be made in each of these 
communities to determine the feasibility 
of establishing a junior college. 

The commission further recommended 
legislation to permit and encourage the 
establishment of operating junior college 
districts by contract or agreement be- 
tween two or more high school or unit 
districts. The General Assembly enacted 
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legislation amending the School Code 
to permit a district of less than 10,000 
population (up to that time the — 
minimum population <p ee for a dis- 
trict wishing to establish a junior col- 
lege) to establish a junior college if a 
sufficient number of districts having a 
combined population of at least 10,000 
vote to levy a tax to nt a junior 
college. This is designed, of course, to 
permit a number of smaller districts to 
join in the establishment and — of 
a junior college where formerly none 
of the districts would have met the legal 
minimum population requirement. 

The commission also recommended in- 
creasing state aid to junior colleges from 
$100 to $200 per full-time student en- 
rolled per year as a means of encourag- 
ing the extension of junior colleges. Leg- 
islation was successfully supported to 
this end. 

A further recommendation of the com- 
mission encourages a school district 
maintaining a high school and within 
commuting distance of a public junior 
college to make tuition-free junior col- 
lege education available to its own stu- 
dents by taking advantage of existing 
law permitting it to levy taxes for this 
pups. 

The third major concern of the com- 
mission was the problem of coordina- 
tion among the higher institutions sup- 
ported by the state. A number of sur- 
veys of higher education made earlier 
in Illinois had pointed out the need for 
better coordination and control of the 
programs and activities of the state- 
supported colleges and universities; it 
was still clear that attention needed to 
be given to such problems as long-range 
planning and determination of priori- 
ties for the development of higher edu- 
cation on a state-wide basis, the assign- 
ment of responsibility for special pro- 
grams such as vocational agriculture, 
the expansion of programs of graduate 
study in the several institutions, the lack 
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of coordination of budget requests and 
of fiscal policies, and unnecessary and 
uneconomical duplication of programs 
and activities. This need for coordina- 
tion has been recognized by the insti- 
tutions themselves and by the members 
of the legislature. A subcommittee of 
the commission considered the problem 
but was unable to come to agreement 
with respect to the steps that should be 
taken toward improving the situation. 
A consultant was engaged to make a 
study of the problem. His report care- 
fully analyzed the matter and suggested 
a number of steps that could be taken 
toward obtaining a much greater degree 
of coordination. The commission, how- 
ever, was unable to reach a consensus 
on the problem and no recommendation 
was made to the General Assembly. 
Two other problems faced the com- 
mission. One of these concerned the 


future of the Chicago undergraduate 
division of the University of Illinois lo- 
cated on Navy Pier which was estab- 
lished in 1946 to relieve the pressure on 


the facilities at the main campus of 
the University at Urbana when the flood 
of veterans of World War II descended 
on the colleges of the nation. The pro- 
gram of the division had been carried 
on under increasingly adverse physical 
conditions which has made it impera- 
tive to give consideration to future ar- 
rangements for the division. The com- 
mission gave extended consideration to 
this matter and finally recommended that 
a site be acquired and facilities con- 
structed to accommodate the present 
two-year program. The problem is some- 
what complicated by the fact that the 
tremendous population of the Chicago 
metropolitan area makes it reasonable 
and desirable for the state to provide 
higher educational facilities in the area. 
On the other hand, the privately con- 
trolled institutions in the area are not 
filled to capacity. The commission was 
reluctant to recommend the construc- 
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tion of facilities to accommodate a four- 
year branch of the university in Chicago 
at this time. Further, the commission 
suggested that the university not offer 
night classes at its Chicago campus and 
that no residence halls be built ause 
the undergraduate division is planned 
primarily to serve local students. 

The other problem involved the es- 
tablishment of an extension center of 
Southern Illinois University in the East 
St. Louis—Alton area. For some time 
opposing groups have advocated and 
opposed the establishment of a resident 
center as an extension of the program of 
Southern Illinois University in this metro- 
politan area. The commission was asked 
to include in its report a recommenda- 
tion as to the course of action the state 
should follow in this connection. The 
commission obtained the services of a 
consultant to make a special study of 
the needs of the area but when his re- 
port was submitted to the commission 
it could not reach agreement on the di- 
mension of the need or how it might 
best be met. Consequently, no recom- 
mendation bearing on the matter was in- 
cluded in the report. 

As the commission concluded its work 
it was entirely clear that it had only be- 
gun to tackle the pressing problems fac- 
ing the state, that many fundamental 
problems in higher education remained 
to be solved, problems for which the 
commission had neither the time nor 
the resources to attack. Consequently, 
the commission recommended that a con- 
tinuing commission for the study of 
higher education be established. The 
General Assembly, acting on this recom- 
mendation, established the Illinois Com- 
mission of Higher Education, consist- 
ing of nine persons appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and serving without com- 
pensation for six-year, overlapping terms. 
No member of the new commission can 
be an employee or officer of the federal 
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or state government or of any institu- 
tion of higher education in the state. 
The act sets forth the purpose of the 
new commission as follows: 

1. To analyze the present and future 
aims, needs, and requirements of higher 
education in the State of Illinois; 

2. To study requests to the Governor 
or to the General Assembly for appro- 
priations of state funds for higher edu- 
cation for any a or in any form 
whatsoever, and to make recommenda- 
tions thereon to the Governor and the 
General Assembly; 

3. To study the means and methods 
ot financing the operational and physical 
plant requirements of higher education; 

' 4, To study the role of, and the need 

for, different types of institutions and 
programs of higher education in the 
State of Illinois; 

5. To compare at its discretion higher 
education in the State of Illinois with 
that in other states; 

6. To advise the Governor when he 


may from time to time request informa- 
tion regarding any area of higher edu- 
cation; 

7. To submit to the Governor and the 
members of the General Assembly a 
written report on or before the first 
Monday in February of each year of its 
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activities and recommendations made 
during the preceding calendar _ 

In addition, provision is made for a 
Committee of Delegates composed of 
one member from the board of trustees 
of the University of Illinois, which the 
board shall select; one from the board 
of trustees of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, which the board shall select; one 
from the Teachers College Board, which 
the board shall select; two selected by 
the commission from the governing 
boards of private higher institutions; and 
one selected from governing boards 
of junior colleges by the commission. 
This Committee of Delegates is to ad- 
vise with the commission at least once 
each quarter; members of the commit- 
tee have the privilege of discussion in 
the meetings of the commission they 
attend, but they are without the right of 
vote. The new commission has been 
given an appropriation of $90,000 for 
the biennium. 

Although the recommendations of the 
first commission were few in number, 
they were all favorably received by the 
General Assembly and legislation enacted 
to implement them. Many problems face 
the new commission but perhaps it will 
be able to capitalize on the momentum 
generated by the first commission. 
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LORING M. THOMPSON 


Mc AND MORE is now expected of 
education. Particularly since last 
November, education is expected to keep 
America up to date and ahead of other 
nations in commercial and military com- 
petition. It is expected to teach more 
students more mathematics, more sci- 
ence, more languages, and more of other 
difficult subjects. Far less thought has 
been given to keeping education itself 
up to date. In a democratic country, 
education must hold its own with com- 
mercial amusements and leisure activi- 
ties in the competition for people’s time 
and attention. 

Here is a formidable challenge to edu- 
cation. How can it motivate, inspire, 
and educate an increasing proportion of 
each generation for service in the pro- 
fessions? The literature of professional 
education during recent years has begun 
to deal with this problem. One of the 
solutions often mentioned is educational 
television. It is the purpose of this 
paper to forecast technical advancements 
in electronics and to anticipate how 
these developments may affect the evolv- 
ing pattern of educational organization 
and methods. Educational television, 
more than any other technique, has be- 
come the popular symbol of this applica- 
tion of electronics. 

During the past century this country 
has experienced a revolution in methods 
of material production and has become 
a civilization which is predominantly 
urban. Compared with these changes, 
modifications in educational methods 
and organization appear overdue. It is 
centuries since the invention of printing 
made possible the textbook and profes- 
sional journal. While the experimental 


laboratory has freed some scholars from 
the rule of the word of past authorities, 
there is a paucity of major improvements 
in educational media since the advent of 
the slate and chalk in ancient times. 

The most important contribution of 
educational television so far has been the 
“produced” presentations. These have 
proved to be far more effective as 
educational media than the traditional 
lecture. Professors have worked with 
producers to devise new visual materials, 
improve organization, and streamline 
content. 

Educational television can hardly 
hope to replace the small personal con- 
ference or the direct question and answer 
session. Its forte is making available to 
students many explanations, demonstra- 
tions, and artistic performances in a 
more effective manner than can be done 
through the media of lectures and text- 
books. At its worst, educational television 
merely places a one-way electronic sys- 
tem between the teachers and student; 
at its best, it brings modern audio-visual 
communication into the service of edu- 
cation. 

The educational television of today is 
a transitional phase in the development 
of a tremendous new educational me- 
dium. To foresee the probable nature 
of this medium, it is necessary to forecast 
technical improvements in electronics. 
The advent of the electronic computers, 
the so-called “giant brains,” has been 
hailed with considerable publicity be- 
cause of applications in engineering, of- 
fice work, and the automatic control of 
production. Less publicized has been 
the improvement in devices for record- 
ing audio-visual (or video) programs, 
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including the magnetic tape. Another 
possibility in the not too distant future is 
“picture in the wall” television to re- 
place the present picture tubes of receiv- 
ers. These and other developments may 
be expected to be used in combination for 
educational purposes. 

Just as the printing press made possi- 
ble the production of inexpensive books, 
so progress in the development of video 
recording will make possible inexpensive 
video records. Telecasts and recordings 
of telecasts may be made of illustrated 
lectures, of dynamic models which por- 
tray scientific principles, technical car- 
toons and diagrams, laboratory demon- 
strations, and social behavior in situations 
of particular interest. 

Video recordings will supplement and 
partially replace the traditional text- 
books. This is because books are limited 
to the written word and static diagrams. 
The lecturer at a blackboard can be 
more readily comprehended, but his 
capability is far from the potential of a 


dynamic diagram accompanied by a nar- 
rative comment. 

It is reasonable to expect that video 
recordings will be “printed” in quantity 
just as books are now printed. They will 
be “playable” in viewing apparatus in 


homes or in libraries. In addition to 
books, libraries will have video records 
just as some of them now have micro- 
films and musical recordings. Students 
will be able to set receivers so that they 
will record current educational telecasts 
for subsequent study and repeated re- 
playing as needed for full understand- 
ing. 

The use of closed-circuit television for 
teaching biology is one example of how 
the effectiveness of educational media 
may be increased. At the University of 
Toledo, the instructor makes his demon- 
strations in front of the closed-circuit 
camera, and the class watches several 
receivers in another room. When the 
class should see a specimen through a 
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microscope, the camera is trained di- 
rectly into the eyepiece. Another cam- 
era is focused on a movable pointer in 
front of a neutral background. When 
the images are superimposed, the view- 
ers see the pointer as if it were inside 
the microscope. Each member of the 
class has the same features of the same 
specimen pointed out to him directly. 
If the organisms to be seen are alive, 
all viewers see the same motion at the 
same time. 

An important part of medical educa- 
tion is the observation of good examples 
of operating procedures and of specific 
diseases. At present medical colleges 
must have large hospitals so that each 
student may observe as many different 
diseases and procedures as possible. 
While some direct observation will al- 
ways be desirable, visual recordings of 
selected cases can provide each student 
with a good example of just what the 
instructor would like to have him ob- 
serve. In nursing education, visual re- 
cordings might replace a greater propor- 
tion of direct observation than in the 
education of physicians. 

Students in many professions must be 
trained to deal with people in difficult 
social situations. Teachers, social work- 
ers, counselors, and psychiatric workers 
must work with people who are under 
emotional stress and facing difficult per- 
sonal problems. Direct observation of 
good teaching, counseling, or interview- 
ing is desirable, but it is difficult because 
the presence of the observers distorts 
the situation to be observed. Present in- 
dications are that modern cameras can 
be arranged so that there is little, if any, 
such distortion. Therefore, students of 
education can be provided with exam- 
ples of superior teaching of difficult 
classes, and social service students may 
see how experienced counselors handle 
interviews with disturbed patients. 

The case method of instruction, which 
has been hailed by many as the major 
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modern development in teaching, can 
be made much more effective in subjects 
dealing with human relations by means 
of televised cases. Human relations sit- 
uations may be dramatized so that the 
students catch the tense human emotions 
involved. 

One of the large undeveloped poten- 
tials is the use of dynamic or cartoon- 
type diagrams for explaining mathemat- 
ics and structural relationship. Most 
students find it practically impossible to 
understand a new topic in mathematics 
merely through textbook study alone. 
The instructor with blackboard and 
chalk helps to make it more intelligible, 
but a much more effective presentation 
could be made with dynamic films. Top- 
ics might include the simplification of al- 
gebraic expressions, the fundamentals of 
the calculus, the algebra of sets, partial 
derivatives, and so on. With dynamic 
diagrams, a viewer may see directly 
what the instructor with chalk asks him 
to try to imagine. 

At the present time, the preparation 
of dynamic diagrams for films must be 
done by the laborious process of making 
many individual drawings to be photo- 
graphed. With electronic equipment, it 
should be possible to “draw” on a video 
record by controlling an electronic ma- 
chine which will “print” the video rec- 
ord. Music has already been created 
electronically rather than by playing the 
conventional musical instruments. In 
somewhat the same way, it should be 
possible to create a video magnetic tape 
or film which would produce desired 
diagrams on the viewing area. This 
might be facilitated by programming an 
electronic computer to control the im- 
printing of the proper signals on the 
tape or film. 

The electronic digital computer has al- 
ready been used in connection with war 
games and business games. A course for 
executives conducted by the American 
Management Association utilizes a com- 
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puter for quickly determining the con- 
sequences of business decisions. In this 
way, a great deal of experience in mak- 
ing decisions and suffering their con- 
sequences may be obtained in a few 
hours. 

All of this prospective new technology 
opens up new horizons for creative art 
as well as for teaching. The creative 
artist will be able to disregard many 
traditional limitations of the canvas, the 
printed word, the musical instrument, 
and the stage setting. The technical 
media will be available for a modern in- 
tegration of Rembrandt, Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, Beethoven, Tolstoy, and 
Wagner. Walt Disney's “Fantasia” gives 
some indication of the potentialities of 
evolving technology for artistic creations 
which integrate audio-visual sensations. 

The full development of educational 
television will have a profound effect 
upon the structure and methodology 
of education. For standard subjects in 
elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation there will be telecasts and record- 
ings as well as textbooks. Telecasts 
produced by experts and making liberal 
use of dynamic diagrams will largely 
replace the lecture and laboratory dem- 
onstration before small classes. This will 
enable the teacher who meets small 
classes to concentrate upon discussion 
leadership and individual guidance of 
students. It will be easier for gifted 
students to go through elementary ma- 
terial at their own speed by studying 
texts and recordings in preparation for 
examinations. The increased efficiency 
in the presentation of explanations will 
stimulate the development of better ex- 
amining techniques to further encourage 
capable students to reach the limits of 
their interests and abilities. 

The advent of electronic teaching de- 
vices will make education more effective 
and more expensive, just as new tech- 
niques have made health services more 
effective and expensive. It will also 
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make education more specialized and 
more subject to domination by a few 
leading individuals and institutions. Old 
problems will become more acute and 
new problems will arise. The problem 
of academic freedom will not be solvable 
merely by allowing the professor to 
voice his opinion in the classroom; differ- 
ing opinions and minority viewpoints 
must also be allowed the resources to 
prepare television presentations of their 
viewpoints. The individual professor 
who wishes to be heard by many stu- 
dents must work with a producer and 
staff artists in the preparation of dy- 
namic explanations; he must be some- 
thing of a showman as well as a scholar. 
Appropriate social status must be found 
for the classroom discussion leader who 
is in actual contact with the students, 
for the author of visual presentations, 
and for the research scientists who 
should not be burdened with having to 
prepare popular descriptions of their 
findin 


Methods of financing visual presenta- 
tions must be worked out. While private 
firms now finance textbook production, 
scholarly journals are often underwritten 
by universities. Probably the latter pat- 
tern will have to be followed in the pilot 
stages. One of the major reasons why 
educational television has not attained 
more of its potential today is the lack 
of financing. Good productions are very 
expensive in comparison with educa- 
tional budgets, and widespread distribu- 
tion must be established if they are to 
become economically feasible. The risk 
capital necessary for this is not readily 
available in education the way it is in 
private business ventures and in com- 
mercial television productions. 

New electronic teaching techniques 
will accelerate changes in the social or- 
ganization of education. The traditional 
campus college brought together stu- 
dents for the express purpose of intellec- 
tual education; social organizations arose 
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on its campus as a by-product—frater- 
nities, clubs, athletic teams, dormitory 
groups. Many critics of education have 
claimed that the social experiences on 
the college campus were of more value 
to the students than the intellectual work 
in the classroom. During recent decades 
the growth of the traditional extracurric- 
ular activities has been slowed down in 
both high schools and colleges. More 
and more students have automobiles and 
live away from the campus or leave it 
when classes are over. 

With new electronic devices it will be 
less and less necessary to bring large 
numbers of students together on a cam- 
pus at one time. The telecast or a rec- 
ording of a telecast will replace the large 
lecture class and many laboratory classes. 
Small groups will need to meet for con- 
ferences with faculty at appointed times, 
but the meeting places may be at con- 
venient points in an urban area rather 
than at one large campus. The effort for 
intellectual education will lose more and 
more of its by-product of maturing social 
experiences which have been associated 
with an education in the past. 

Education will be ted with a 
new challenge and ity. The 
well-rounded individual needs maturing 
social experiences as well as intellectual 
education. Young people need oppor- 
tunities to take responsibility and use 
their initiative and ingenuity. Educa- 
tional leadership in this area will be able 
to develop with considerable independ- 
ence from intellectual education. Prob- 
ably a new type of faculty will be neces- 
sary to guide students in projects that 
stimulate their intellectual capacity, de- 
velop their social skills, and provide op- 
portunities for adventure, leadership, and 
personal development. Like many as- 
pects of urban living, education will be- 
come divided into an increasing number 
of specialized areas, and new means 
must be devised for effective coordina- 
tion. 





A Design for Teacher Education in the Philippines 


WILLIAM H. LUCIO 


HIS REPORT is the result of a nation- 

wide study of teacher education in 
the public normal colleges of the Philip- 
pine Islands. It consists of three parts: 
(1) a general survey of the setting and 
the scope of the problems in teacher 
education following World War II; (2) 
an experimental design for a program 
of studies in teacher education based on 
the findings of the study; and (3) a dis- 
cussion of some of the critical needs in 
the area of teacher education in the 
Philippines. 

A great deal of thinking and planning 
has already been done in teacher educa- 
tion by Filipino educators. It is hoped 
that this study may have contributed in 
some small way to the crystallization of 
these efforts. 

The occasion for preparing this report 
arose during the period when the writer 
served as basic education specialist for 
the United States Operations Mission 
(International Cooperation Administra- 
tion) to the Philippines during the years 
1954-55 and during a follow-up visit 
in 1957. The following sources of in- 
formation were utilized: 

1. Available published literature in- 
cluding reports and studies by educators 
in the Philippines; 

2. The existing courses of study for 
teacher education in the nine public 
normal colleges; 

3. The report of the Special Commit- 
tee of the Department of Education of 
the Philippines, December 24, 1953, De- 
cember 1956, and subsequent reports 
from the department; 

4. The Curriculum Outline for Teacher 
Education of the Philippine Normal Col- 
lege, Manila; 


5. A teacher-education program pre- 
pared and proposed by the teaching 
staff of the Cebu Normal College, De- 
cember 1954; 

6. The curriculum experiments and 
changes at the Pangasinan Normal Col- 
lege in cooperation with Unesco con- 
sultants; 

7. The results from the studies at the 
nation-wide curriculum seminars held 
at Baguio, the Philippines, 1954-55; 

8. The Report of the National Work 
Conference on Teacher Education, Bu- 
reau of Public Schools, Manila, Philip- 
pines, March 1956; 

9. Visits to, and discussions with, the 
heads of the nine normal colleges, and 
on-the-spot participation in staff seminars 
concerned with teacher-education prob- 
lems. 


The setting 


The population of the Philippines— 
almost 22 million people—is distributed 
over an area of 115,600 square statute 
miles. 

The Philippine Normal College of 
Manila-and eight other regional nor- 
mal colleges provide public elementary 
teacher education for the regions of the 
islands. Because of their wide geo- 
graphic separation, the problems of com- 
munication among the colleges are diffi- 
cult—the islands extend 1,150 miles from 
north to south and 680 miles from east 
to west, in the shape of a huge triangle. 

The names and locations of the nine 
institutions and the areas they serve 
are as follows: 


1. Illocos Norte serves the extreme northern 
area of the island of Luzon. 
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. Pangasinan, not only a regional college 
but also the Unesco demonstration 
center, serves north central Luzon Is- 
land. 

. Philippine Normal College serves the 
densely populated area near Manila. 

. Albay serves the southern area of the is- 
land of Luzon. 

. Leyte serves the island of Leyte and the 
surrounding islands of Bohol, Samar, and 
other regions. 

. Iloilo, located on the island of Panay, 
serves the islands in the western central 
area. 

. Cebu serves the island of Negros and 
surrounding areas. 

. Zamboanga serves the southern area of 
Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago. 

. Bukidnon serves the central region of 
Mindanao. 


None of these regional areas is rigidly 
defined, since students are free to at- 
tend any of the normal colleges or the 
numerous private teacher education insti- 
tutions located throughout the islands. 
It should be noted that in addition to 
these public teacher-training colleges 


there are over three hundred private 
teacher education institutions.* 

The eight regional colleges receive 
their support from the central govern- 
ment and are administered by the Sec- 
retary of Education who is a member of 
the cabinet of the President of the Re- 
public. A department head of normal 
college education in the office of the 
Secretary of Education administers the 
colleges locally through each of the pro- 
vincial superintendents and the heads of 
the local normal colleges. 

The Philippine Normal College of 
Manila, on the other hand, has its own 
board and president. It receives sup- 
port through direct legislative appropria- 
tions and is a four-year and graduate 
school authorized to grant the master 
of arts degree. 


*Unesco, Educational Mission to the Philip- 
pines 1949, Report, Unesco Publication No. 669 
(Paris: 1950). 
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Because of the oversupply of elemen- 
tary teachers, currently estimated at 
around 30,000, and because of the com- 
petition of private schools (mentioned 
above), it is necessary for the public 
colleges to perform an outstanding job 
of selection, education, placement, and 
follow-up. 

The University of the Philippines, de- 
stroyed during World War II, has been 
rebuilt; it is located on a new site in 
Quezon City near Manila. The largest 
of the public educational institutions, it 
has its own president and board of re- 
gents separate from those of the nine 
regional colleges. It is a four-year and 
graduate institution providing a broad 
university p in all major fields, 
and it, alone, is responsible for the public 
education of secondary teachers. 


Scope of the problem 


The magnitude of the task of restoring 
the educational pro in the Philip- 
pines following World War II has been 
staggering. The invasion and three years 
of occupation by the Japanese, together 
with the continuing resistance and fight 
for liberation by the Filipino people, left 
them not only a country in ruins but 
faced with overwhelming problems in 
every facet of living.* A brief résumé 
of the dimensions of the destruction will 
indicate the extent of the impact on the 
Philippine educational system. 

There were approximately one million 
deaths due directly to the war. Manila, 
like Warsaw, was one of the most dev- 
astated capitals in the world, the dam- 
age almost beyond comprehension. In 
addition to the destruction of public 
and private buildings, some thirteen col- 
leges were completely destroyed in Ma- 
nila alone, and all libraries were de- 
stroyed or burned. The high school 
buildings were all either destroyed or 
damaged. 


*Colonel Yay, The Crucible: An Autobiog- 
raphy (New York: Macmillan Co., 1950). 
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Some 6,789 schools were partially de- 
stroyed and an additional 6,907 schools 
totally destroyed. War damage through- 
out the islands was correspondingly 
great. The nine public normal colleges 
were damaged, and most of the furni- 
ture and equipmeut were burned during 
the Japanese occupation. The economy 
of the nation was disrupted and the fibre 
of the people seriously impaired. 

The sum required to reconstruct school 
buildings and to replace supplies and 
equipment was estimated at $115 million 
with an additional amount of several 
millions to replace the losses in books. 
These estimates did not include the 
amounts necessary to reconstruct the 
University of the Philippines or the num- 
erous private institutions.* 

Immediately after hostilities ceased, 
the Filipino people began making plans 
to cope with these tremendous prob- 
lems, and one of their first acts was to 
re-establish the schools. Traditionally 
devoted to the worth of education from 
their earliest beginnings, as their his- 
tory shows, the Filipinos opened schools 
in Manila even though teachers worked 
for as little as fifty cents a day. 

In 1946 the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act established the War Damage Com- 
mission to make payment for verified war 
losses. Thus, with the help of the re- 
construction program which financed $2 
billion in reparations and with the con- 
tinued efforts of the United States Oper- 
ations Mission in the form of technical 
and financial aid jointly with the Philip- 
pine Government, all the public normal 
colleges have been rebuilt. 

New training schools have been con- 
structed, curriculum laboratories, libra- 
ries, and audio-visual centers installed, 
and a large number of books for both 
college students and grade-school chil- 
dren purchased for the colleges. Since 


* Bulletin of the Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) April-May, 1947. 
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the restoration of facilities and the addi- 
tion of many new teaching aids, interest 
has been focused on the development of 
a richer program of teacher education 
commensurate with the needs of the peo- 
ple and the improved facilities. 

It is in this setting, then, that consul- 
tative technical aid has been provided 
by the Philippine and American Govern- 
ments working jointly on a program of 
mutual aid. As a result new and explor- 
atory programs designed to improve not 
only teacher education but also general 
curriculum development in the public 
schools have been welcomed by the pro- 
fessional staff of the Philippine Depart- 
ment of Education. Certainly the cur- 
riculum seminars held at the summer 
capital of Baguio and at each of the 
regional colleges in 1954-55 represented 
one of the most intensive and wide- 
spread in-service education efforts ever 
attempted by a group of educators.‘ 

Sponsored by the Department of 
Education of the Philippine Government 
with the assistance of the United States 
Operations Mission, these seminars 
brought together the staffs of the nine 
regional colleges, other representatives 
of the public schools, and prominent lay 
persons from all regions of the Philip- 
pines. 

Approximately fifteen hundred teach- 
ers, college staff members, parents, and 
government officials attended these sem- 
inars. They provided the writer with 
a unique opportunity to gather data on 
pressing needs in teacher education, in- 
cluding the type of training desired for 
the community-centered schools, devel- 
opment of a flexible program of studies, 
and standards of selection. The produc- 
tions from each of these seminars, the 
evaluations of the seminars by those in 
attendance, and the follow-up studies 


have resulted in far-reaching progress. 
‘Reported in: Materials Production Center, 

Bureau of Public Schools, Curriculum Improve- 

ment in Action (Manila: The Bureau, 1955). 
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Design for a program of studies in 
teacher education 


The experimental design for a pro- 

am of studies in teacher education 
which follows * is intended for the col- 
lege level, following the completion of 
high school studies. However, the real- 
ities of the situation in the Philippines 
must always be kept in mind, such as 
the inadequate facilities for education, 
the use of a language (English) which 
is not native, and the provision for only 
ten years of foundational education (six 
years of elementary and four years of 
high school) for students entering the 
normal colleges. 

A completely effective curriculum is 
not likely to come into being at once. 
Curriculum changes require time and 

* Based on data from William H. Lucio and 
Payne Templeton, Elementary Teacher Educa- 
tion in the Philippines (Manila: United States 


Operations Mission to the Philippines, January 
1955). 
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study and occur by stages. It is as- 
sumed that a program of studies merely 
sets the formal pattern, and that the 
worth of the curriculum depends upon 
the quality of teaching, the richness of 
content and activities, and the develop- 
ment of adequate curriculum materials. 
Further, it is assumed that the over-all 
program for teacher education in the 
Philippines points toward the develop- 
ment in candidates of intellectual com- 
petency, leadership, effective personal- 
ity, love of children and people, physical 
health and attractiveness to children, a 
broadly social point of view, and skill in 
guiding learners. 

A comparison of the present curricu- 
lum of the eight regional normal ccl- 
leges with that of the Philippine Normal 
College, with the revisions recommended 
by the committee appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Education in December 1956, 
and with the curriculum proposed in the 
present study is presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
CoMPARATIVE OFFERINGS AND Untr Loap, Pamippmve Normat CoLiEecEes 








CURRICULUM 
OFFERING 


Education and psychology 

English 

Practical and related arts 

Social science 

Filipino language 

Science 

Mathematics (excluding the teaching of 
arithmetic) 

Music 


* Including electives. 
t Electives. 


Units 


remiocine Recommendations, Recommendations. 


Secretary's 
Committee, 1956 Present Study 


$ Based on assumption that 12 units of work in Spanish would not be required. 
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An analysis of the data presented in 
Table 1 indicates that, at the outset, the 
program proposed in this study would 
necessitate a change in the four-year 
load from the present 185 units (185 
units for graduation plus 12 units for 
military training) to 132 semester units 
(plus 12 units for ROTC). 

This proposal would be in close 
agreement with the recent recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary's committee. The 
commonly accepted load in colleges in 
the United States and elsewhere is ap- 
proximately 124-128 units with an aver- 
age of 16 units per semester. The total 
unit load for Filipino students, there- 
fore, would still be greater, averaging 
about 18 units per semester, or 144 for 
the four-year course under the proposed 
plan. This greater unit load is due to: 
(1) the added requirements relating to 
ROTC and the national language, Taga- 
log; and (2) the apparent necessity for 
training in the practical arts and home 


economics for work in the community 
schools. 

This program is a heavy one for the 
Filipino student because of his handi- 
caps in English usage and because he 
has had but ten years of education 


in the lower schools. This means, of 
course, that the student either must be 
expected to work at least 25 percent 
harder than his American counterpart or 
that it be recognized that the unit of 
credit is of lower value than that which 
exists in the United States and other 
countries. One mitigating factor is that 
the length of the semester in the Philip- 
pine public normal colleges exceeds that 
of colleges in the United States; another, 
is that the Filipino student appears to 
have a rich background of experience to 
bring to many of the required practical 
arts courses. 

If it is accepted that the larger num- 
ber of units is necessary in the current 
program of studies because of the lan- 
guage load and additional requirements 
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for teaching in the community school, 
then the 132-unit proposal becomes a 
compromise between the previous 185 
units and the 124-128-unit requirement 
of the typical college program of studies 
in the United States. 

Although this provides an immediate 
solution, a downward revision of the 
total units as well as the continued rais- 
ing of course standards is to be desired. 
Continued efforts to reduce the four- 
year unit load will mean the re-evaluation 
and perhaps the elimination of various 
existing courses; and the resultant sharp 
differences of opinion will have to be 
resolved over a period of time. 

Of the 132 units in the suggested pro- 
gram, 113 are to be required, leaving 19 
as electives. The required subject units 
are classified as follows: 43 in general 
education, 6 in related language, 27 
in semiprofessional courses, and 37 in 
purely professional courses. Six units 
will be required in the national language 
on the assumption that the present re- 
quirement for Spanish will be dropped. 
Although courses in both general and 
professional education are allocated to 
each year, general education would 
dominate the first two years, and profes- 
sional education the last two. Close 
coordination between the general and 
professional courses is necessary and is 
a problem for extensive faculty study. 

The following principles have been 
kept in mind in outlining the program 
of recommended studies: 

1. Provision for a greater amount of 
“laboratory experience,” including ob- 
servation and participation from the 
first year of college on, both in schools 
and in community life and activities; 

2. Developing the teamwork approach 
(and professional subject blocks) in 
teaching in contrast to the practice of 
separated subjects; 

3. The extensive use of the newly 
developed curriculum and audio-visual 
centers in each normal college. 
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It can be expected that in time all 
normal-college students will be required 
to complete a teaching minor. But for 
the present it seems reasonable to offer 
a generous allowance of electives, with 
suggested patterns, whereby the student 
may expand his college experience ac- 
cording to interest and ability. The 
recommended program is as follows: 


Recommended Courses 


A. ad Education (48 units) 

1. English Communication: 
Speech . 
Composition® 

. Social Science: 
History of World Civilization® 
Regional-Cultural Geography 
Advanced Social-Economic- 

Political Problems 


. Science: 
Biological Science for General 
Education .... 
Physical Science for General 
Education® 
General Psychology .. 


. Mathematics: 
Mathematics for General Education 


. Humanities: 
Creative Arts in Modern Life 
Selected Reading from World 
Literature® 


. Review of English wi Arithmetic: 
Fundamentals, for those needing 
this training (noncredit) 


B. Languages (Related to General Educa- 
tion, 6 units) 
National Language, Tagalog*® 


. Semiprofessional Courses (27 units) 

Physical and Health Education (1 unit 
for each of 4 semesters of activity 
work; 2 units health education) . . 

Art in Elementary Education 

Music in Elementary Education... . 

Industrial Arts and Agriculture (men) 

Industrial Arts and Agriculture 
(women) 

Home Economics (and Homemaking ) 
(women) . 

Home Economics (men) 

Rural Sociology and Economics (in 
community school block ) 

Community Health and Sanitation (in 
community school block ) 


Units 


o 202 2 @Nne 


Children’s Literature 
D. Professional Courses (37 units) 

Introduction to Philippine Education. . 

ee ee Peewee 

Teaching the Elementary hool 
Curriculum® 

Problems of the Community School}. . 

Responsible Teaching (student 
teaching-practicum-seminar) .... 


Total of required units 
Total of elective units. . 
Military training (ROTC) 


semesters. 
+t Combined with Rural Sociology and Community 
Health to form the community school block. 


Suggested electives—Two plans are 
proposed: (1) the student with the help 
of a counselor will plan his program of 
electives with not more than half of 
them in the professional field, or (2) 
will follow one of the suggested patterns 
of electives outlined below. 


1. Courses rrom Waicn ELEctives 
May Be CHosEN 


General 


Human Biology 
College Physics 
College 
Advanced College Math (or College Algebra ) 
World Resources 
*Philippine Culture and Social Life 
*Philippine Government and Political Law 
Principles of Economics 
History of the Americas 
Advanced Art Courses 
Advanced Music Courses 
Chorus, Glee Club 
Introduction to Philosophy 
* Advanced National Language 
*The Short Story and the Novel 
*Poetry and Drama 
*The Essay and Biography 
Adv; Speech 
Creative Writing 
*Advanced Home Economics 
* Advanced Industrial Arts 
* Advanced Physical Education Courses 
*Personal and Community Health 
*Mental and Social Hygiene 


*Subjects required in the existing normal school 
curriculum 
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Professional 


*Educational Measurement and Evaluation 
*Fundamental and Adult Education 
*Guidance and Counseling 
*Curriculum Development 

Audio-Visual Education 

Library Science 

Educational Psychology 

History of Education 

Education of Handicapped Children 


* Subjects required in the existing normal school cur- 
riculum. 


2. SuccEsTED PATTERNS OF ELECTIVES 
Courses Units 

. English and/or speech. . . . 

Geography i 

History 

Electives in education or ‘from one “of 

the above fields 
Total 


. English and/or speech 

Geography 

History 

Six units from one or at most two of 
the following: physical education, 
mental hygiene, industrial arts, eco- 
nomics, philosophy 

Electives or special study 


8. English and/or speech. .... 
History 
Social science 
Educational psychology . 
Electives from one of the ‘above fields 
or from education 


. English and/or s h 
Geography vA 
Social science .... 
Five to six units from one of the fol- 
lowing: physical education, educa- 
tional psychology 


. English and/or speech . 
History and social science 
Science and mathematics 
Industrial arts or home economics 


This section presents a discussion of 
the courses listed in the recommended 
program previously outlined under the 
titles “General Education,” “Semiprofes- 
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sional Courses,” “Professional Courses,” 
and “Suggested Electives.” 

General education—In this report 
general education is defined as those 
nonspecialized courses which are im- 
portant and necessary to the education 
of young people for living in a demo- 
cratic Tr In general, these are 
courses which would be accepted at col- 
leges or universities anywhere in the 
Western World with some allowance for 
local needs and conditions. In addition 
to the required courses totaling 43 cred- 
its, at least half of the electives taken 
by the typical student would fall in the 
realm of general education, and the 27 
units of semiprofessional work would 
serve its purposes to some extent. 

Those courses which are purely reme- 
dial in nature such as the mathematics 
or English competency courses should 
receive no college credit. It is expected 
that a student would take such work un- 
til he demonstates proficiency or would 
be counseled to change his professional 
aims. 

Laboratory courses in which the stu- 
dent prepares materials or projects such 
as physical education, art, or industrial 
arts are assigned less credit than the 
more formal lecture-discussion courses 
which require extensive outside reading 
and preparation. This represents an at- 
tempt to differentiate between labora- 
tory courses oe little or no outside 
preparation and those courses requiring 
at least two hours outside class work for 
every hour in class. 

English communication needs to be 
sharply emphasized in Philippine col- 
leges. The suggested program would 
provide three semesters of oral and writ- 
ten English composition plus a review 
course. But it is even more important 
that every teacher in every department 
consider himself an English teacher; and 
for this purpose a definite plan for the 
cooperative teaching of English should 
be worked out. In English composition 
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and speech, consideration should be 
given to grouping students according to 
ability as demonstrated in standardized 
tests given upon entrance to college. 

Review of English and Arithmetic 
Fundamentals (placed here, though bas- 
ically not a part of general education at 
the college level) would come in the 
first semester for those entering students 
found deficient. This course would re- 
semble the existing one, Content of the 
Elementary School Curriculum, but the 
new recommended course would be con- 
cerned with practice in English usage 
with little or no attention to the profes- 
sional problems of teaching. Students 
failing to improve in the fundamentals 
after a reasonable time would normally 
be counseled to drop the teacher-educa- 
tion program. 

In the proposed two-semester course, 
History of World Civilization, the em- 
phasis would fall upon the critical and 
important periods and events of history, 
with half the total time devoted to mod- 
ern times and with accent upon the Far 
East and the Philippines. In Regional- 
Cultural Geography there would also be 
a stress upon the Far East including 
the Philippines. In Advanced Problems 
careful attention would be given to both 
historical developments and to present 
status of the problems facing the modern 
world, especially those of importance to 
the Far East. 

This grouping of three social science 
courses would be considered as vital 
to the general education of the college 
student, resulting in a closely integrated 
experience. These college courses are 
intended to articulate with the work in 
social science previously completed in 
high school. Those social science sub- 
jects offered in the present normal school 
curriculum, and others, would be avail- 
able as electives. 

The courses entitled “Biological Sci- 
ence for General Education,” “Physical 
Science for General Education,” and 
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“Mathematics for General Education” 
should be designed for the college level 
but fitted closely to the demonstrated 
abilities of the students in these fields. 
Because of the present lack of laboratory 
and library facilities and of trained 
teachers, the science work in the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades is often 
of minimum quality. 

The humanities courses in world liter- 
ature and the creative arts (to include 
art and music) would be presented as 
appreciation courses with an emphasis 
upon the cultural heritage and its im- 
pact upon present-day living. 

The semiprofessional courses.—The 
courses in this area are designed to pro- 
vide those skills needed by elementary 
teachers and at the same time to extend 
their background in general education. 

It will be noted that health in its per- 
sonal phases is combined with physical 
education. It is recommended, however, 
that some special attention be given to 
public health and sanitation in the com- 
munity school block. 

In the home economics field the four 
semesters at present required of all girls 
would be dropped to two, one of which 
would be planned as a homemaking 
course required of boys as well as girls. 

Similarly in the fields of industrial 
arts and agriculture, two semesters would 
be required of all boys and one semester 
of all girls. In both home economics 
and industrial arts there would be elec- 
tive courses for those persons wishing to 
specialize. 

Professional courses.—The profes- 
sional courses are those courses which 
are organized to provide the prospective 
teacher with basic principles of instruc- 
tion and an understanding of curriculum- 
making. 

The suggested sequence of profes- 
sional courses may seem a drastic change 
from the present program. In the opin- 
ion of the writer the existing profes- 
sional program is proportionately too 
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large, contains too many courses which 
are at once repetitious and discrete, and 
includes certain courses which are too 
difficult for young, inexperienced stu- 
dents. However, many of the now exist- 
ing professional courses are listed as 
electives in the proposed program. 

For the purposes of normal-school 
teacher education at the present time 
guidance is considered as a vital and 
integral phase of all professional work 
rather than as a separate field of study— 
especially in the Philippines where guid- 
ance is usually the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher. Somewhat the same 
viewpoint is held regarding measure- 
ment and evaluation. However, elective 
courses are listed in both fields. 

The proposed professional sequence 
would constitute an organized and uni- 
fied program of professional education, 
beginning in the freshman year and end- 
ing with the practice-teaching experi- 
ence of the final semester. It would be 


hoped that even more integration and 
telescoping could be accomplished as 
the program develops. 

Introduction to Philippine Education 
would be offered in the first or second 


semester. In this course the student 
would make a study of himself as a 
potential teacher and of the Philippine 
school system in which he would teach, 
its purposes, history, and community set- 
ting. The course would include self-eval- 
uation experiences and would involve as 
much observation of, and participation 
in, school and community life as possible. 

Child Growth and Learning would 
extend through both semesters of the 
sophomore year. It would differ from 
the present course in Child Growth 
and Development in that more attention 
would be given to the principles usually 
studied in educational psychology. The 
course should provide many opportuni- 
ties for observation and field study. 

The third-year course, Teaching the 
Elementary School Curriculum, yielding 
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six units a semester, would cover much 
of the field at present included in the 
two courses, Fundamental Principles of 
Teaching and The Child and the Cur- 
riculum. This new course would resem- 
ble the typical “block” now becoming a 
feature in teacher-education programs 
elsewhere in the world. A major aim 
would be to combine practice and 
theory. Frequent and almost continu- 
ous observation and participation would 
be featured. An active use would be 
made of the newly completed curricu- 
lum and audio-visual centers and of the 
library of standardized tests; each stu- 
dent would have practice in the prepara- 
tion of units of work and would begin 
to collect materials for his teaching kit. 

The course would demand at least two 
and preferably three periods daily of 
lecture, discussion, participation, and lab- 
oratory production. One teacher would 
be chiefly responsible for the develop- 
ment of the course but would receive 
help from other teachers in both the 
professional and the content fields. The 
year’s time might be divided somewhat 
as follows: ten weeks to the teaching 
of the language arts, eight weeks to the 
social studies, six weeks each to mathe- 
matics and science, and a final ten weeks 
to the general problems of teaching and 
classroom management. 

It is assumed that the special prob- 
lems in the teaching of physical educa- 
tion, health, art, music, industrial arts, 
agriculture, home economics, and chil- 
dren’s literature would be covered in 
the semiprofessional courses under these 
titles. Certainly toward the end of this 
block course there should emerge an 
understanding on the part of the student 
of the inherent relationships—a concept 
of integration—among subject fields and 
between school and community experi- 
ences. 

It is recommended that the commu- 
nity school block be retained somewhat 
in its present form, although its recom- 
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mended placement is in the seventh 
semester instead of the fourth. It is felt 
that only by having this emphasis com- 
mensurate with the maturity of the stu- 
dent would effective attention be given 
to the particular problems of the com- 
munity school in the oe The 
three separate courses listed as Problems 
of the Community School, Rural Soci- 
ology, and Public Health and Sanitation 
would be administered as a block for 
a half-day’s work during the semester. 
The three instructors involved would 
meet regularly and prepare joint plans, 
work closely with the community, and 
utilize nearby barrio community schools 
as laboratory centers. 

The course in Responsible Teaching 
would be placed in the eighth semester 
as at present. There would be an in- 
ternship of at least ten weeks preceded 
by careful planning and followed by in- 
dividual and group conferences of a 
seminar nature. It is assumed that the 
cooperating schools and teachers to 
whom students are assigned would be 
carefully selected in order that profitable 
cooperative relationships would be de- 
veloped. The program should be so or- 
ganized that each student would be 
visited regularly by a coordinator from 
the normal school. During the eighth 
semester it is expected that enough time 
would be available for the student to 
take two additional three-unit courses, 
probably from the elective list. 

Electives.—At present the list of elec- 
tives contains a heterogeneous and not 
too well-defined set of courses. It is ob- 
vious that many new additions and de- 
letions will be necessary. It is assumed 
that in the case of a typical student at 
least half the electives would either be 
chosen from the general education field 
or that a student with the help of his 
counselor would plan a program around 
one of the “patterns of electives.” This 
type of programming suggests an organ- 
ized approach to depth and competency 
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in related fields. Many other patterns 
could be developed. 


Critical needs 


In the long view the determination 
of teacher competencies rests with the 
needs of Philippine society. Continued 
research on the part of faculties, laymen, 
and students and quantification of those 
behaviors considered necessary for ele- 
mentary teachers will be needed. Such 
research is a direct charge on all persons 
engaged in teacher education and can 
be accomplished best by those directly 
involved. A few brief statements will 
suffice to delineate some of the needed 
research. 

Selection.—Study is needed to deter- 
mine the behavioral competencies de- 
sired for elementary teachers taking into 
account such factors as: (1) intellectual 
ability. Should there be an objective base 
line below which candidates are not ac- 


cepted? (2) components of personality 
necessary for effective behavior with 


children and for competency in the 
life of the community; (3) measures of 
health, skill in the basic tools of learning, 
basic social understandings, extent and 
quality of preparation in the secondary 
schools, and other similar variables. 

The program of general education.— 
Among the characteristics which might 
be considered desirable are the follow- 
ing: 

1. General education courses planned 
and correlated to share a common pur- 
pose of purposes; 

2. Each general education course in- 
tegrated as a part of the larger plan of 
teacher education rather than taught as 
a discrete subject-matter area; 


3. Designing the general education 
program so that the studies will inter- 
lock when put to use thus providing the 
student with many areas of knowledge 
in solving real life problems in the com- 
munity; 
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4. A reorganization of the humanities, 
the sciences, and social sciences in order 
to achieve integration of a sound pro- 
gram for general education; 

5. Planning for interdepartmental co- 
operation so that methods of teaching, 
use of audio-visual-radio aids, technics 
of evaluation, and selection and use of 
materials are understood by all in a uni- 
fied effort toward integration. 

Evaluation.—Quantified measures 
should be developed to determine how 
the program of general and professional 
education is to be validated in the per- 
formance and behavior of the students 
in the community school—two years, five 
years, or ten years after graduation. This 
evaluation implies a concept of inter- 
relation between the teacher-education 
centers and the field. Ratings, surveys, 
reports, case studies, field observation by 
college staffs, self-analyses by graduates, 
yearly conferences of recent graduates 
and the field staffs are some of the in- 
formal ways to initiate such evaluation. 
Many such procedures are now under 
way and fruitful results are envisioned. 

Guidance and counseling—There is 
a need to begin the process of selecting 
and providing guidance for future teach- 
ers early in their high school careers. 
The staffs of the normal colleges should 
work directly and as early as possible 
with high school counselors to assist the 
future teacher in his professional aims. 

Guidance is desirable, as well, as a 
basic feature of the college program. 
Each student should have a staff mem- 
ber assigned as a permament counselor 
for his entire college program. Selection 
of those students who meet the estab- 
lished criteria and elimination of others 
less qualified would be facilitated by 
such procedures. Entrance to a college 
should not automatically guarantee com- 
pletion of the program. Those not qual- 
ified should be assisted to find accept- 
able careers in fields other than teaching. 


In this connection a survey of the num- 
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ber of teachers required for the next five 
to ten years in terms of the number of 
children to be in school is important. 
This extrapolation would provide infor- 
mation necessary to the matching of 
supply and demand, and would in turn 
improve the process of selecting those 
most competent to fill expected future 
openings. 

Cooperating supervisors of student 
teaching.—Close planning between the 
normal colleges and the schools in the 
field on the selection of cooperating 
teachers, including standards of experi- 
ence, training, and interest in student 
teaching, as well as provision for in- 
service training of cooperating teachers, 
should be considered. Cooperating su- 
pervisors of student teaching should be 
closely affiliated with the normal col- 
leges and have a clear understanding of 
its program. Seminars, courses in super- 
vision, workshops, conferences, observa- 
tions, and discussions of modern super- 
visory procedures are desirable features 
of the in-service education of the co- 
operating teachers. Such training may 
be conducted by the normal-school staff 
and field representatives either at the 
colleges or in the field. Since student 
teaching becomes the capstone of the 
students’ professional training the selec- 
tion of those supervisors to participate 
should be carefully organized, and rapid 
turnover in this staff held to a minimum. 

Professional staff education.—Nation- 
wide study of the areas discussed here 
by both the normal-school staffs and rep- 
resentatives from the field would seem 
desirable, initiating such study during 
the summer recesses or at regional work- 
shops involving the normal-school su- 
pervisors, normal-school principals, and 
field personnel. This might imply the 
development of a professional organiza- 
tion similar to the Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching in the United States. 
Teacher education programs do not 
come full blown; they result from con- 
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tinuous study and analysis of the prob- 
lems by all persons concerned with the 
future welfare of the children of a na- 
tion. 

These, then, are but a few of the gen- 
eral areas of need. Others, including re- 
cruitment, early internships, certification, 
basic standards for public and private 
institutions, qualifications of the college 
teaching staff, long-range planning for 
teacher education as the community 
school raises the level of barrio living, 
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and the preparation and in-service train- 
ing of teachers, are but a few of the 
problems which need continuing study. 
The public normal colleges of the Philip- 
pines are at the center of the problem. 
That they are accepting the challenge 
with all the splendid human resources 
at their command is a measure of their 
dedication to education. They will, if 
they continue on the present road, de- 
velop a truly indigenous teacher educa- 
tion program. 


Pusuic epucaTion means many things. It is available to people of different 
ages, from the tot in kindergarten to the philosophy student in a state uni- 
versity. ae compels government to treat these alike. Religious 
content may well be legally tolerable in college teaching where it would not 
be in the fifth grade. The first lesson in constitutional law is that equality is 
required only when there is no good reason for inequality. To a certain 
extent constitutional limitations follow popular sentiment; one seems to sense 


an opinion that the objectionable character of religious manifestations in public 
education diminishes in inverse relation to the increasing intellectual resistance 


of the maturing student. It may be tolerated, that is to say, 
ineffectual and therefore awakens no resentment—tolerance and indifference 
being first cousins, whose relationship is often decorously ignored.—From 
“Public Authority and Religious Education: A Brief S of Constitutional 
and Legal Limits,” by Arthur E. Sutherland, in The Study of Religion in the 


Public Schools: An Appraisal, published by the American Council on Education, 
1958. 
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Job Ranking on an Ethics Scale 


NEIL B. REYNOLDS 


Lo COLLEGE undergraduate, although 
he sometimes complains about the 
lack of useful information available on 
specific job requirements and opportuni- 
ties, is still on the receiving end of a 
barrage of career advice. The school 
guidance counselor and the college ad- 
missions man have already had their say, 
so the field may be delimited by the 
choice of a college course. But ahead 
are the college placement officers, a 
multitude of recruiters, and a growing 
flood of gratuitous advice in the form of 
career books listing the charms of jobs, 
from Accountant to Zoologist, with 
names of potential employers. 

What is the resulting state of mind— 
enlightenment or confusion? And 
through what filters of personal predilec- 
tion or prejudice do these appeals reach 
the individual student? 

These were just two of the questions 
that prompted the educational relations 
staff of General Electric to undertake, in 
the late spring of 1957, an opinion survey 
of 1,827 undergraduate students on the 
campuses of twenty colleges and univer- 
sities. The survey utilized a question- 
naire, anonymous both as to sponsorship 
and respondents, administered in class 
with the full cooperation of the instruc- 
tors and the college administration. 

The questionnaire dealt with both col- 
lege and postcollege situations. A few 
of the questions asked for objective facts; 
most called for considered opinions; one 
or two, it was hoped, might reveal emo- 
tional reactions. The whole project was 
an attempt to obtain actual student testi- 
mony as a substitute for the often-ex- 
pressed adult pronouncements on “what 
is wrong with the thinking of young peo- 


ple these days?” A full report of the 
survey has been prepared and is now 
available. 

One of the most difficult of the ques- 
tions produced perhaps the most inter- 
esting set of responses. The responses 
reflect, almost unconsciously, student at- 
titudes toward a variety of professions 
and areas of work. The question was 
worded as follows: 


It has been said that ideals are nice if you 
can afford them, and that life consists of a 
series of compromises. Listed below are 
a number of fields of work. In which do 
you think you would have to “conform” the 
least, and make the fewest concessions with 
your personal beliefs? (List in order, 1, 2, 
3, etc.) 

. Politics 

. Government 

service 


. College teaching 

. Public school 
teaching 

. Engineering J. Law 

. Retail business K. Ministry 

. Big business L. Advertising 

. Atomic science M. Medicine 

. Labor organi- 
zation 


Opinions as to the meaning of this 
question may differ, but it is the belief 
of those conducting this survey that each 
individual student's response represented 
a judgment of the ethics of these callings 
according to his or her own personal 
ethical scale. 

Obviously, responses to a complicated 
question of this kind cannot be combined 
and reported directly in a simple numeri- 
cal table. It was necessary to develop a 
special analysis procedure, and come up 
with a ranking, college by college, that 
represented a consensus for the students 
of that institution. That there was a real 
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and not just a mathematical consensus is 
revealed by the almost consistent rank- 
ing of certain callings at the top of the 
scale and others at the bottom. The aver- 
age for all the colleges is reported as a 
position scale, running from 1 to 13, with 
the lower figures representing the call- 
ings requiring the least compromise with 
personal beliefs. 

College teaching 

Engineering 

Medicine 

Retail business 

Atomic science 

Public school teaching 

Ministry 

Advertising 


Law 
Government service 
Labor organization 


These actual figures are not to be taken 
too seriously as a quantitative measure. 
Yet the first four categories are almost 
the only ones ranked in top position for 
any of the colleges, and the last three are 
the only ones which were ranked in thir- 
teenth place. So it would seem clear 
that college teaching, engineering, medi- 
cine, and retail business enjoy a com- 
manding respect, while politics, labor or- 
ganization, and government service fall 
well below the average in regard. 

A few individual departures from the 
general pattern are interesting. Two 
small Midwestern colleges and one state 
institution gave a rousing vote of con- 
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fidence to retail business. One Southern 
university and one Midwestern liberal 
arts college did the same for medicine. 
As might have been expected, students 
of a predominantly technical institution 
saw little need to compromise principles 
in their chosen field of engineering, and 
they alone ranked atomic science in 
record place. 

The attitude toward the ministry was 
unusual. In college after college the 
respondents, in almost equal numbers, 
ranked it either close to the top or near 
the bottom of the list, with relatively few 
middle votes, thus making impossible 
anything like a real consensus. There- 
fore, its middle ranking in the table is the 
result of the mathematical averaging of 
extremes. 

It would require great temerity to 
draw too definite conclusions from these 
results. Yet here seems to be a vote of 
confidence and admiration for the sin- 
cerity of the college faculty. Couple this 
with the answer to another question— 
a definition of “success” that ranked 
“money” at 27 percent; “service to 
others,” 44 percent; and “opportunity for 
self-expression,” 47 cent—and the 
prospect may not be too dark for per- 
suading some of the more able and 
idealistic to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. But even this may be a wishful 
conclusion, since there has still to be 
demonstrated any causal connection be- 
tween respect for a profession or area of 
work and the choice of that area for 
a career. 








